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This is a reciprocal agreement, too— 


Before the pact is sealed, a common 
bond born of understanding, respect 
and admiration is needed. 

These qualities are essential for any 
wholehearted agreement—whether it be 
a wedding of two people’s lives or a 
welding of two nations’ ideas. 

Such, too, were the qualities that in- 
spired the highly successful Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement of 1936, between the 
United States of America and the Con 
federation of Switzerland. 

Understanding, respect and admira- 
tion for each nation’s talents and toil 
were the foundations of this trade treaty. 

In the 18 years that followed the 
\greement of 1936, our countries en- 
joyed billions of dollars worth of trade 
with each other. 

In the past nine years alone, the Swiss 
people bought more than $1,500,000,000 
worth of your machinery, tobacco, cot 
ton, food—practically every category of 
America’s farm and factory production. 


In return, America purchased approx- 
imately $1,000,000,000 worth of goods 
from Switzerland—gaining a trade bal- 
ance profit of $500,000,000 for its busi- 
nessmen, farmers and workers. Almost 
50% of America’s purchases was in our 
watches and watch movements. 

Uneven as this trade was, it was of 
great benefit to both our countries. In 
Switzerland we serve American food, 
and our clothes are made of American 
cotton. Your machinery helped main- 
tain a standard of living second only 
to your own. And our purchases were 
paid for in cash. 


Our watches and watch movements 
helped America, too. They helped build 
an American jewelry industry that now 
employs over 150,000 people, does an 
annual retail watch business of more 
than $450,000,000. Swiss jeweled-lever 
watches have long produced the heavi- 
est share of retail jewelry store sales and 
service volume. 


Whether the honeymoon is over for this 
friendly exchange of goods and ideas ts 
a matter for men—and time—to decid 

For the watch tariff level of the Agre« 
ment of 1936 has been discarded, an 
replaced by a new high tariff on Swi 
watches and watch movements. 

But we hope that the qualities th 
have inspired our mutual friendship 
main unchanged. 

Foroutof them can grow again the tw: 
way trade that has helped to, maintai 
our economies, that has helped t 
strengthen our democracies. 





Published by 
THE WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 
during the 104th anniversary of 
The Treaty of Friendship and Commer« 
pledged between the people of 
America and the people of Switzerlan 
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CHOOSE FROM THIS 
LIBRARY OF RECENT 
HISTORY BOOK CLUB 
SELECTIONS: 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GEN- 

ERAL STAFF by Walter Goerlitz. 
The world’s greatest military geniuses— 
their personalities, triumphs = fatal 
mistakes. Illus. List price $7. 


Dual Selection: U. $8. Aen AND 

THE AMERICAN MILITARY TRA- 
DITION by Bruce Catton. Brilliant new 
work by the author of “A Stillness at 
Appomattox.’ — wee $3.00. 


THE FREMANTLE. DIARY Ed. by 
Walter Lord. A ‘‘find’’ —the amazing 
journal of an English = with the 
Confederate Army. List price $4.00. 


FROM LENIN TO MALENKOV: Thx 

History of World Communism by Hugh 
Seton-Watson. Definitive study of Red 
power aaa and outside Russia. List 
price 


4 rating ‘goo AND GOLD by Pau! |}. 
Wellman. Tumultuous story of the re«- 
blooded—sometimes cold-blooded—adven- 
turers who built America’s southwest. 
Maps. List price $6.00. 


STRATEGY by B. H. Liddell Hart. 

Reveals the unique principle that has 
won wars, crushed armics and toppled 
empires—from the ay Wars to mod- 
ern times. List price $5.9 


§ TRE TREE OF ae by Ralph 
Linton. Unusual survey of man’s reli- 
gions, sciences, civilizations—from sub- 
human beginnings, through branchings 
and interweavings, to the couples world 
of today. Illus. List price $7.5! 


STRUGGLE FOR saaueiee IN EU- 

ROPE: 1848-1918 by A. J. P. Taylor. 
Intimate history of the diplomatic chess 
moves and power politics that led Europe 
from class revolution to world war. List 
price $7.50. 


ASSIGNMENT TO CATASTROPHE 

by Sir Edward L. Spears. Churchill s 
personal trouble-shooter tells of bravery 
blunders and bravado, as France crumbled 
before the Nazis. Two volumes. Illus 
List price $10.00 


Dual Selection: THE PUBLIC 
PHILOSOPHY by Walter Lippmann. 
Thought-provoking analysis of the con 
ditions that made America great — and 
their status today. —_ t price $3.50. 


REALITIES OFA AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY by George F. Kennan. A pra 
tical policy for the U. S.—to prevent 
aggression ay iho and chaos with- 
in. List price $2.7: 


1 soCaRALs a LEWIS AND 

CLARK Ed. by Bernard DeVoto. 
| af personal account of the ex- 
pedition which first extended America to 
the Pacific. Maps. List price $6.50. 


11 THE CHINA TANGLE by Herbert 
Feis. Impartial study of our China 
policy, with new facts on Chiang Kai- 
shek, the Marshall mission, Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations, etc. List price $6.00 


12 DESTRUCTION AND _ RECON- 
STRUCTION by Gen. Richard Tay- 

lor. The campaigns, desperation and 
chaotic aftermeth of the Civil War, as 
described by Zachary Taylor's Confeder- 
ate son. List price $7.50. 


13 THE WHITE AND THE GOLD by 
Thomas B. Costain. Canada under 
the French regime — colorful history of 

trappers, colonists, ge oo and 
thelr ladies. List price $5.00. 


14 INSIDE LINCOLN’S CABINET Ed. 
by David Donald. These diaries of 
Salmon P. Chase, Lincoln's Sec’y of the 
Treasury, present a startling record of 
Northern politics, personalities and con- 
versations. List price $ 


15 BACK OF HISTORY by William 
Howells. Delightful study of mankind 
from cave man to modern man—his gods, 
castes, jenguages, ar and cultures 
Illus. List price $5.00. 


1 OF PLYMOUTH PLANTATION Ed. 
by Samuel Eliot Morison. Governor 
William Bradford's own story of the 
Pilgrim’s heroic struggle for survival at 
Plymouth colony. List price $6.00 


17 STRUGGLE FOR INDO-CHINA by 
Elien Hammer. The people, the his 
tory, the struggles and the probable 
future of the _* “‘hot spot’’ today 
List price $5.00 


18 THE COTTON KINGDOM by F. L. 
Olmsted. What the “ South was 
really like, as seen by sharp-eyed 
traveler in the slave states wet before the 
Civil War. List price $6.75. 


1 THE MUSTANGS by J. Frank Dobie. 

Thrilling story of the wild horses of 
Se Ly the equally wild 
red m white men who tamed and 
rode them. meulus List price $6.00. 


A DEMONSTRATION OFFER OF NEW BOOKS OF 


HISTORY ann WORLD AFFAIRS 


OOK at this amazingly generous Demonstration 
Offer. It is our way of introducing you to the rich 
variety of books—important, genuinely exciting 

new books of history and world affairs—that can be yours 
at cash savings through the History Book Club. 


The distinguished volumes listed here—all handsomely 
bound, many of them illustrated—sell for as much as 
$10.00 each at the publisher’s list price. But we invite 
you to choose ANY THREE of them for a total of 
ONLY $4.50 if you join the History Book Club now. 
Every one of these books is an actual recent selection 
of the Club—that is your guarantee of exactly the kind 
of books we offer to our members. 


Club selections are not restricted to United States history 
alone—nor do they deal only with “history’’ in the narrow sense. 
You have your choice, as well, of the very best new books that 
deal with current events, and with all other parts of the world 
their history, politics, customs and people. 

History Book Club selections are chosen by a highly competent 
Editorial Board: Dumas Malone, Walter Millis and Louis B. 
Wright. Every book is capably and dependably reviewed for you, 
in advance, by these famous Historian-Editors. 

As a member, you take only the books you want, and you 
save real money on them! (Last year—counting the value of 
Bonus Books—members saved an average of $3.28 on each selec- 
tion.) You receive a valuable Bonus Book at no extra charge 
with every fourth selection you purchase. And, in addition to 
current selections, a great many other important new books are 
always available to you as alternate choices, at special money- 
saving prices and with full Bonus Book credit. 

Only the History Book Club offers such substantial savings 
on distinguished new books like these, month after month. Yet 
you may accept as few as four books a year if you wish, and 
may resign at any time after accepting four such books. 

Remember, if you join now you may choose ANY THREE of 
the books listed (Total value up to $25.00) for ONLY $4.50. 
Look over the list, choose the three books which interest you 
most, and mail the coupon while this offer lasts. 





SEND NO MONEY—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, INC., DEPT. R-5 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Send me at once the THREE books whose num- 

bers I have circled below, two as my enrollment 

gifts and one as my first selection, and bill me 

ONLY $4.50 (plus a few cents postage): 


CIRCLE ONLY 3 SELECTIONS 
s 2,8 48&.. 6. ¥..9..9.2 
11 12 13 14 #15 #16 #17 «+18 «219 


Forthcoming selections will be described to me in 
advance, and I may decline any book simply by re- 
turning a printed form. You will send me a valuable 
FREE BONUS BOOK each time I purchase four 
additional selections or alternates. My only obliga- 
tion is to accept four selections or alternates in the 
first year I am a member, and I may resign at any 
time after accepting four such books. 

GUARANTEE: If not completely satisfied, | may return 
-~ first shipment within 7 days, and membership 

ll be cancelled. 
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One World 


For the nearly one thousand dele- 
gates who met at Bandung, without 
a single carrier of the white man’s 
burden present, the occasion had the 
initial excitement of ceremonial nov- 
elty and of a stage on which twenty- 
nine colored nations of Africa and 
Asia could parade their unity before 
a world whose paler regions had 
long looked down on them. 

This was to be a conference with 
a difference. It was to be unlike 
those at which great powers had 
been observed to dominate the 
small, and its discussions would re- 
volve not around “controversial is- 
sues’ —so Prime Minister Nehru of 
India, the spokesman of a great 
power himself, said he hoped—but 
only around “general principles.” 
Such general principles, presumably, 
could be agreed upon by nations as 
different as little black becalmed 
Liberia and militant Communist 
China, simply because both Liberia 
and Red China were nonwhite. 

Some of the delegations, to be 
sure, had their own axes to grind, in 
spite of Nehru’s request for no axes. 
The Indonesians were interested in 
condemning the presence of the 
Dutch in western New Guinea. The 
Arabs were interested in condemn- 
ing Israel. Red China hoped to get 
support for its claims to uninvited 
Formosa. The anti-Communist Arab 
bloc was so eager to denounce Israel, 
in fact, that it went arm in arm with 
Communist Chou En-lai. 

“Colonialism” and “exploitation” 
were fighting words to all the dele- 
gations, but the Bandung Conference 
on general principles split open over 
the issue of whose colonialism and 
whose exploitation. 

Such lamentable manifestations of 
advanced western politics as log- 
rolling, lobbying, and arm twisting 
—plus maneuvers by which the 
powerful push around the weak—had 
previously been known to the poly- 
glot delegates at Bandung either 
through hearsay, historical reading, 


or even from attendance at the 
United Nations. Now at their own 
bicontinental U.N., quite suddenly 
the delegates found their experience 
broadening. Countries that had lived 
in comparative innocence far re- 
moved from the world’s political 
main stream and that had looked at 
it with a mixture of mistrust and 
envy now found themselves being 
caught up in it, and learning that it 
was one stream. They were progress- 
ing. They both discovered and 
proved the sameness of human na- 
ture irrespective of pigmentation. 
For the good Lord has distributed 
the violent and the weak, the bad 
and the good, among all the nations 
of the earth regardless of color. 
The Afro-Asians are trying to or- 
ganize their part of the world, and 
the attempt leads them to discover 
that this is one world after all. 


The Price of Freedom 


When it became known that the 
eleven Russian student editors 
turned down their arranged trip to 
the United States because they ob- 
jected to being fingerprinted, we 
called at the State Department to 
find out just what had gone wrong. 
An expert on Soviet affairs re- 
ceived us, and remarked that the 
whole thing was unfortunate. But 


‘FULBRIGHT FEARS FOR STUDENT PLAN’ 


“He said without mentioning names that some Con- 
gressmen apparently think American young people 
are contaminated if they associate with foreigners.” 

—New York Herald Tribune 


Now is the time for a new Dr. Salk to find 


The right vaccine 


To immunize the young American mind 


Against obscene 








THe REeporter’s Notes @ 


“Congress passed the law and w 
have to obey it.” 

We asked if there wasn’t some pr 
vision in the Act by which either th 
Attorney General or the Secretary 
State could waive the requiremen 
“I think there is something of t 
sort in the Act,” said the official, “b 
we didn’t think it applicable.” Cou 2 
we see the Act? we asked. He se d 
out for it. It appeared that no fingel 
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[ 
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printing exceptions could be mad 

What about other Russians wh 
had been allowed into the country 
recent years? we asked; had the 
been fingerprinted? Oh, the answe 
came, they were official. They ha 
been given diplomatic status, whic 
doesn’t require fingerprinting. | 
1946 a group of Russian writers 2 
artists, including the propagandif 
Ilya Ehrenburg, had come to thi 
country, but that, too, was consid 
ered an official tour. Why were the 
any more official than the students 
we asked. “It's a difficult distinction 
said the man at the desk. “I think 
has something to do with the purpo: 
of the visit.” Then a group of Sovi 
scientists had come over last yed 
to attend Columbia University’s 
centennial. Had they been finge 
printed? No, they were also officia 

“But then,” the man at Foggy Be 
tom went on, “when we began g¢ 
ting all these requests for visitis 





















Philosophies—not from abroad, but here: 
The crippling virus—fear 


Spread by the sick among us. This 
Is the new paralysis; the new 
Contamination by our faithless few. 


—SEC 
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TO DEMONSTRATE . .. A SENSIBLE WAY TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC 


BETTER AND ENJOY IT MORE 


Will you accept without charge ANY ONE of these high-fidelity 


MuSsIc~APPRECIATION RECORDS 





‘Debussy S LA MER 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA OF LONDON 





Herbert von Karajan, Conductor 


‘Wagners OVERTURES TO TANNHAUSER 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA * Norman Del Mar, Conductor 


and DIE MEISTERSINGER 





1.S.Bach$ SUITE FOR ORCHESTRA NO. 3 ° 
IN D MAJOR 


MUSIC APPRECIATION SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





George Szell, Conductor 


Mendelssohn's vioun CONCERTO 


THE STADIUM CONCERTS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Alexander Smallens, Conductor « Fredell Lack, Violin:st 


IN E MINOR 





Schumann’ PIANO CONCERTO 
IN A MINOR 


THE LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 





Thomas Scherman, Conductor « Eileen Flissler, Pianist 








Beethoven's FifTH SYMPHONY 


Norman Del Mar, Conducter 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 














11IS NEW IDEA, sponsored by the Book- 
"| eh-the-Menth Club, is designed for 
those who enjoy good music but who are 
aware, too often, that they do not listen 
to it with complete understanding and 
appreciation. There is no doubt about the 
reason: most of us are not primed about 
what to listen for. Music-APPRECIATION 
Recorps meet this need—for a fuller un- 
derstanding of music—better than any 
means ever devised. This enjoyable form 
of self-education can be as thorough as 
the Music Appreciation courses given in 
many universities 


there is a full performance of a 
great musical work. The rec- 
ords feature orchestras and soloists of rec- 
ognized distinction in this country and abroad. 
You listen to this performance first, or after- 
ward, as you desire, and then... 


ON ONE SIDE 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE REC- 
ORDS YOU WANT...A new Music-Appre- 
ciaTION Recorp will be issued—for sub- 
scribers only—every month. Ultimately 
all the great masterpieces of music will 
be included. The announcement about 
each forthcoming record will be written 
by the noted composer and music com- 
mentator Deems Taylor. After reading 
this descriptive essay you may take the 
record or not. You are not obligated to 
take any specified number of records. 
And you may stop the subscription at 
any time you please! 





is an illuminating anal- 
ON THE OTHER SIDE ysis of the music, with 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELATIVELY 
tow cost... All Music-Appreciation 
Recorps are high-fidelity long-playing 
records of the highest quality — 3314 
R.P.M. on Vinylite. They are of two 
kinds: first, a so-called Standard Record 
—a twelve-inch disc — which presents 
the performance on one side, the analysis 
on the other. This is sold at $3.60, 
to subscribers only. The other is an 
Analysis-Only Record—a ten-inch disc 
— priced at $2.40. The latter is made 
available each month for any subscriber 
who may already have a satisfactory 
long-playing record of the work being 
presented. (A small charge is added 
to the prices above to cover postage and 
handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION—WITH 
NO OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE... Why 
not make a simple trial, to ste if these 
records are as pleasurable and as enlight- 
ening as you may anticipate? The rec- 
ord you choose will be sent to you at 
once—at no charge. You may end the 
subscription immediately after hearing 
this record, or you may cancel any time 
thereafter. 








the themes and other main features of the work 
played separately with running explanatory 


PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A 3314 R.P.M. RECORD PLAYER 





comment, so that you can learn what to listen 
jor in order to appreciate the work fully. 






MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS 
¢/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please send me at once, without charge, the 
Music-Apprectation Recorp checked at the right 
and enter my name in a Trial Subscription to 
Music-Appreciation Recorps, under the condi- 
tions stated above. It is understood that, as a 
subscriber, I am not obligated to buy any speci- 
fied number of records, but may take only those 
I want. Also, I may cancel my subscription 
after hearing this first record, or any time 
thereafter at my pleasure, but the introductory 
record is free in any case. 
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YOU WILL RECEIVE 
SEPARATELY 

A GLOSSARY OF 

MUSICAL TERMS 








AS MY FREE DEMONSTRATION 
RECORD PLEASE SEND ME: 
(C) Bach's Suite for Orchestra [—] Debussy’s La Mer 
(_) Beethoven's Fitth Symphony [—] Schumann's Concerts 
(C) Mendelssohn's Concerto — [] Wagner's Overtures 


Mr. ’ 

ans aiid ecdibialtisaitiihileadian nbininmamantieiliaidiecansntibciahia 

Miss § (Please Print) 

I cncticiintintntintininantatgncerientsiis 

WE csticctarenmneiend ZONE STATE..... 
MAR 18 

















“The best novel 


to come out of Spain 


mn many @ year” 
— Saturday Review 



































THE 
CYPRESSES 
BELIEVE IN 

F GOD 


JOSE MARIA GIRONELLA 


GILBERT HIGHET: “A splen- 
did book . . . the first compre- 
hensible portrait of Spain in the 
years preceding the Civil War.” 


N. Y. TIMES: “Remarkably ob- 
jective .. . absorbing . . . [for] 
anyone who likes to lose himself 
in a long novel that deals with 
actual events.” 


ATLANTIC: “A distinguished 
documentary novel. . .. The au- 
thor’s narrative power is admir- 
ably sustained . . . his numerous 
characters . . . are drawn with 
vigor, humanity, and a sharp 
sense of individuality.” 


COMMONWEAL: “A work of 
such power, compassion and 
significance for our century that 
its publication in the United 
States is a major literary event.” 


In two volumes handsomely boxed 


Designed by Herbert Bayer 
$10.00 at your bookstore 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 





weight lifters, artists, and student 
editors, we decided we couldn't 
strain the McCarran-Walter Act any 
further. These people couldn’t by 
any stretch of the imagination be 
considered diplomatic visitors, and 
they shouldn’t be treated that way. 
Once we had decided they were to 
be given unofficial visas, there wasn’t 
anything we could do about it but 
fingerprint them, was there?” 


We ABOUT the Soviet chess team 
that had come to America a 
while ago? Had they been finger- 
printed? The official looked abashed. 
“Our Embassy in Moscow slipped up 
there. They just aren't used to issuing 
unofficial visas.” 

Come to think of it, under a totali- 
tarian system everyone works for 
the government. So why wouldn't it 
be logical for the State Department 
to decide that people living under 
tyranny need not be fingerprinted 
but that there can be no exceptions 
to the fingerprinting requirement for 
citizens of free countries? 


Once Over Lightly 


Democrats’ guns have long been 
trained on the record of the Admin- 
istration’s employee-security _ pro- 
gram. Now that Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey's Government Opera- 
tions Reorganization Subcommittee 
has completed its hearing on the 
question of whether the program 
should be studied and improved by a 
Presidential commission, we were 
told that the time was at hand for 
another investigation—led by Dem- 
ocratic Senator Olin D. Johnston of 
South Carolina—to take over. Last 
autumn, Senator Johnston charged 
that the Civil Service Commission’s 
figures on dismissals from the Fed- 
eral service were “phony,” and prom- 
ised a hard-hitting inquiry. It had 
been assumed in Washington that 
his Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee had been working on it 
ever since. 


But, we discovered, that is not 
quite what happened. We called 
on former Senator Guy Gillette, 
recently appointed counsel of 
Johnston’s committee, and learned 
that the spadework is only now be- 
ginning. Far from preparing for pub- 
lic hearings, the Committee has put 
them off to the indefinite future- 
“if ever.” 

The Democrats’ original fury at 
Vice-President Richard M. Nixon's 
campaign use of the Civil Service 
Commission’s figures to document 
the “Communists-in-government’ 
charge seems to have evaporated 
into thin air. “We're trying to get 
away from partisanship now,” re- 
marked Mr. Gillette, a big man with 
silvery hair who still looks every inch 
a Senator. “We're not interested in 
klieg lights or putting on a show. 

Matters were proceeding very 
slowly, we learned. Senator Johnston 
had appointed his subcommittee 
only a few weeks ago, and they had 
not yet held a meeting. Mr. Gillette 
is now spending his time studying 
the various governmental regula 
tions on security. The Committee 
has an appropriation of $125,000, 
which it has used so far to hire ex- 
Senator Gillette, three investigators, 
and a lawyer. They have received 
three to four hundred unsolicited 
complaints about the security pro- 
gram from government employees. 
and eventually they intend to loo 
into them. No, said Mr. Gillette 
they hadn't sifted them yet. “We 
can't afford an army, you know.” 

Was he keyed up about the inves 
tigation? “Its importance,” he replied 
promptly, “can hardly be over 
estimated... But you realize that 
under any system some employees 
are bound to be hurt.” And then he 
added: “I only took this job on 4 
temporary basis.” 

Talking with Mr. Gillette, we 
came to suspect that the Democratic 
leadership in Congress doesn’t really 
care much about politics—except it 
November every other year. 


D.A.R. WANTS ATOMS-FOR-PEACE PROJECT ABANDONED 


Ribbons a-flutter and orchids a-tremble, 
Yearly the vigilant Daughters assemble, 
Affirming in fervid and firm resolutions 
Their permanent veto on all revolutions. 


—SEC 
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A Child Reared in a Lonely Tower, 


LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 





How I Feel About LIFE! 

































feared CONTINUED READING, no man can be 
educated in 1955. He may be trained for a job, 
disciplined to passive citizenship, thoroughly lectured 
at, socially “adjusted,” kind to animals, an honest 
man, and all sorts of desirable things. But he cannot 
be educated—let alone cultured or civilized—and he 
will miss his full self-realization. He will also miss a 
lot of fun. 


If a child reared in a lonely tower had only the back 
files of LIFE to instruct him, he could meet the high 
points of human history from the first chipped flint to 
the atomic Nautilus; from the Altamira cave paint- 
ings (through da Vinci and Rembrandt) to Van Gogh 
and the latest exponent of welding-torch art; from 
the Lake Villagers to the United Nations. 


He would know (through text and picture) about 
Periclean Athens, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
and the Age of Reason—and the unfolding history of 
our own rich, vast, potential America. He would know 
much about the earth, the sea, the forests, the weather, 
and his own chemistry. He would, moreover, see his 
own time face to face and recognize the vital prob- 
lems that confront him in the contemporary world. 


As a teacher, I thank LIFE for reminding us again 
and again of our human heritage, of our place in time 
and space, and of man’s eternal struggle to learn 
about himself and his world. 


Dr. FRANK C. BAXTER 


Professor of English Literature, University of Southern California 
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(CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM ALBERT EINSTEIN 

To the Editor: Having met Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein in the company of a delegation of 
students from Yeshiva University two years 
previously, and having been deeply im- 
pressed by his intellectual courage, I was 
puzzled by the advice, seemingly defeatist, 
which appeared to flow from his letter in 
the November 18, 1954, issue of The Re- 
porter, [Commenting on a series of articles 
that described the situation of scientists in 
the United States, Dr. Einstein wrote: “If 
I would be a young man again and had to 
decide how to make my living, I would not 
try to become a scientist or scholar or 
teacher. I would rather choose to be ja 
plumber or a peddler in the hope to find 
that modest degree of independence still 
available under present circumstances.”] 

I wrote to him, chiding him for appearing 
to abandon science for plumberdom, and for 
leaving scholarship and teaching because of 
a wal) of prejudice. I was mistaken. His 
answer to me was in a form that is especially 
significant now that the world has lost the 
living mind of one of its greatest friends. 
I hope his letter will be of value to students 
contemplating science and life. 

ArtHur TAus 
New Haven 


Here is a translation of Dr. Einstein’s letter 
to Mr. Taub: 


You have completely misunderstood the 
intent of my remark. I wanted to suggest 
that the practices of those ignoramuses who 
use their public positions of power to tyran- 
nize over professional intellectuals must 
not be accepted by intellectuals without a 
struggle. Spinoza followed this rule when 
he turned down a professorship at Heidel- 
berg and (unlike Hegel) decided to earn 
his living in a way that would not force 
him to mortgage his freedom. The only de- 
fense a minority has is passive resistance. 

Very truly yours, 
AvBert EINSTEIN 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

To the Editor: The progress of The Re- 
porter since 1952 seems to me to be re- 
markable. You must be almost unique in 
your increase in pages of advertising from 
seven in 1952 to 180 in 1954 and with 
1955 running ahead of 1954. 

I can understand your rapidly growing 
appeal to advertisers. It comes from the 
vitality you are building into your editorial 
content. 

WituiamM Benton 
Publisher 

Encylopaedia Britannica 
New York 


To the Editor: Congratulations to The Re- 
porter on its sixth anniversary. I believe it 
has been performing an outstanding public 
service and particularly in two respects. 
First, I believe that its independent opinion 
on foreign policy is a real factor in the de- 
velopment of original ideas and in the struggle 
between the free world and the Communist 


6 


world. Purely on the discussion level these 
can be presented especially for the informa- 
tion of those who make policy and for stimu- 
lating their own thinking. This is valuable. 
Second, in the investigative pieces which 
have been undertaken, there is a continuity 
and a whole treatment of a subject from 
every angle which is again extremely im- 
portant to those who are charged with the 
development of policy and opinions. Con- 
gratulations for continuing a superb job. 
J. K. Javrrs 
Attorney General 
State of New York 


THE BONIN AFFAIR 

To the Editor: Unfortunately the article 
“German Arms and the Men” by Charles 
W. Thayer (The Reporter, April 21) does 
not discuss the real issues behind the dis- 
missal of ex-Colonel Bogislav von Bonin. 

Thayer is incorrect in stating that Bonin 
suggested the formation of a small profes- 
sional army before a citizen army is set up. 
Bonin claims that the whole complex ques- 
tion of organization cannot be solved satis- 
factorily without prior consideration of the 
requirements imposed by the operational 
plans. The Blank Office has done just the 
opposite. 

Bonin is opposed to the so-called “forward 
strategy” developed by U.S. General Schuy- 
ler. This strategy, which SHAPE seems to 
have adopted, is based on the belief that by 
massing tactical atomic weapons along the 
eastern frontier of West Germany it will be 
possible to smash any troop build-up neces- 
sary for the launching of a Communist at- 
tack. Bonin and a number of French and 
British experts, among them Captain Lid- 
dell Hart, advocate a strategy based on con- 
ventional weapons—strong frontier defense 
units, backed up by a highly mobile reserve 
for mopping-up purposes. They know that 
atomic warfare, no matter whether called 
tactical or strategic, is a two-way street. 
Hart believes that neither side will be in- 
sane enough to commit suicide and that 
therefore the atomic potentials of both sides 
will cancel each other out. And surely it is 
not unreasonable for the German Bonin to 
oppose a strategy which, if successful, will 
make an atomic desert of half of Germany, 
and if unsuccessful, of all of it. 

Bonin’s plan is also based on political 
considerations. He favors a small volunteer 
army—mostly anti-tank combat teams—that 
has only defensive capacities, This will re- 
assure both France and the Soviet Union. 
Such a limitation is no loss militarily, says 
Bonin, because the proposed twelve-division 
army cannot be organized effectively in three 
years anyway. Bonin estimates that it will 
take at least seven or eight years, Since his 
proposed table of organization does not con- 
tain an offensive threat to the Soviet Union, 
Bonin believes it will increase the possibility 
of German reunification. Significantly, Bo- 
nin’s memorandum is entitled “Reunification 
and Rearmament—No Contradiction.” 

Hans W. Hep 
New York 
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Two years ago on Washington’s 
Birthday I went to Valley Forge, 
where I saw the original entrench- 
ments and reconstructions of the 
huts in which the American army 
spent the terrible winter of 1777-78. 


This Washington’s Birthday I re- 
visited Valley Forge without leav- 
ing my home. For this year I read 
about Valley Forge in Bruce Lan- 
caster’s new book, “From Lexington 
to Liberty: the Story of the Amer- 
ican Revolution.” 


Lancaster proves again how ex- 
citing even the most familiar story 
can be when retold by an expert. 
Irving Stone (who also knows a 
good deal about writing history) 
read an early copy. He called me 
from Los Angeles to say that he 
found the book impossible to lay 
aside; that, despite his knowledge of 
the story, he simply had to keep 
reading to learn how it came out. 


This is high tribute, but a de- 
served one. As I read it, I also felt 
chills of apprehension over the set- 
backs in the war’s early years, and 
a great thrill of pleasure and pride 
when the army of Cornwallis finally 
laid down its arms at Yorktown. 


We all know well the names of the 
American Revolution. They live to- 
day in the names of our states, 
cities, universities and hotels. But 
they also live in another and more 
real way in the pages of this book. 


And curiously enough, it is easier 
(for me, at least) to visualize the 
past and participate in it’ from 
Bruce Lancaster’s book than from a 
visit to the spot where the actual 


event occurred. 
AL. Dey 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Bruce Lancaster’s “From Lexington to 
Liberty: The Story of the American 
Revolution” ($6.00) is published by 
Doubleday & Company, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. It is the 
third volume in the Mainstream of 
America Series, in which the history of 
this country is being retold in narrative 
form. Earlier volumes in the series are 
“The Age of the Moguls,” ($6.00) the 
story of the building of America’s great 
fortunes, by Stewart H. Holbrook, and 
Paul Wellman’s “Glory, God and Gold” 
($6.00), the story of the American 
Southwest. All three volumes may be 
obtained from your bookseller or from 
any of the 30 Doubleday Book Shops, 
including the one at 38 Clinton Ave., 
South, in Rochester, N. Y. 
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WHo— 
WHAT— 
Wry— 


theory 1s no editorial in this issue, 
and several other front-of-the- ~ 
book features have been squeezed 
down to a minimum in order to pro- 
vide full space at the last minute for 
the article by Edward Corsi. 

Edmond Taylor is a regular con- 
tributor. 

William Harlan Hale spent three 
years as Director of Public Affairs 
at the U.S. Embassy in Vienna. 

Britain, like the Soviet Union, is | 
now to be ruled by a triumvirate— 
at least until the elections. William 
Clark, of the London Observer, 
writes about Sir Winston’s successors. 

Anthony Lewis won a Heywood § «x, 
Broun Award for the article “Victim Ati 
of Nameless Accusers,” which ap- 
peared in the March 2, 1954, issue [J Don's 
of The Reporter. 





































The initials G.A.T.T. stand for J 
General Agreement on Tariffs and § # 
Trade. To explain what G.A.T.T. is — “¥ 
all about, The Reporter is privileged §j % wa 


to present an article by an outstand- § »», Sa 
ing American businessman. Eugene fj « 4» 
Gregg is president of the Westrex §' % 





Corporation, a member of the ad- fi 
visory group of the International to 
Relations Committee of the Nation- 9}; &. 
al Association of Manufacturers, §j » ‘i: 
and chairman of the Technical 94% 
Committee of the U.S. Council of J »o' 
the International Chamber of Com- §** coi 
mane, «Ss 

Robert Ardrey is now writing §'”°™ 
regularly for The Reporter from 1s Pon 
Africa. ot 

Mark Van Doren, Professor of | **™ 
English at Columbia, is a poet (his § "=" 


Selected Poems were published by § , 4; 
Holt last fall), a critic (Shake- § » 0 


speare), and a distinguished writer 0 
of fiction (Nobody Say a Word and § yt 
Other Stories). us en 
Virgilia Peterson, widely known 1 Co 
as a lecturer, moderated “The Author §f 2x fw 
Meets the Critics.” 1 Fo 
Fred M. Hechinger is education J 15% 
editor of the New York Herald ae 
Tribune. a 
209 ws 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


My Ninety Days 


In Washington 


EDWARD CORSI 


I SERVED three years under President 
Hoover, two years under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, twelve years under 
Governor Dewey, and ninety days 
under John Foster Dulles. This last 
period of service—the shortest—was 
also the most educational. 

I was thirty-four when President 
Hoover appointed me Commissioner 
of Immigration at Ellis Island. An 
immigration racket had been discov- 
ered, involving wholesale smuggling 
of aliens across the Canadian border 
and from Cuba. The then Commis- 
sioner of Immigration had resigned. 
It was in the midst of this nation- 
wide scandal, indicating conditions 
in the service which called for imme- 
diate correction, that President 
Hoover asked me to take over. Pos- 
sibly the work I had done with the 
foreign-born on New York's East 
Side and as director of Haarlem 
House attracted Mr. Hoover's atten- 
tion. 

I still remember what he told me: 
that he could think of no more das- 
tardly thing than the exploitation of 
poor people’s eagerness to come to 
\America—people who then were ex- 
posed to deportation once they got 
here. Rigid restriction on the basis 
of preferential national quotas, then 
as now the policy of the United 
States, was not to my liking. But I 
was more concerned with providing 
a humane interpretation of the law 
than with changing it. 


r MAY not be inappropriate to say 
here and now that during my years 
of service under Mr. Hoover's Ad- 


ministration, I developed a very high 
respect for him and that respect 
I have never lost. This much- 
maligned, misunderstood statesman 
stood and still stands for a kind of 
conservatism with which I do not al- 
ways agree but which—as I have 
learned on more than one occasion— 
leaves room for dissent. Such a con- 
servatism is based on principle, not 
on sloganeering. I am one of those 
who have not forgotten a time when 
Herbert Hoover was called—and 
rightly—“the great humanitarian.” 
Certainly in my own personal expe- 
rience as an official in his Adminis- 
tration, I came to realize that even 
when he was burdened with the 
Presidency the humanitarian in him 
was very much alive. 

President Hoover and the high of- 
ficials in his Administration who 
were connected with my work as 
Commissioner of Immigration knew 
about my liberal convictions and my 
faithful yet compassionate interpre- 
tation of the law. Their confidence 
never failed me. On the occasion of 
a dinner that friends gave me to cele- 
brate my appointment by Secretary 
Dulles as his Special Assistant, Mr. 
Hoover sent the following telegram: 
MY ASSOCIATION WITH ED CORSI BEGAN 
SOME TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. HE 
SERVED DURING MY ADMINISTRATION 
AS ONE OF THE BEST OFFICIALS IN OUR 
GOVERNMENT. HE HAS CONTINUED DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE TO THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE EVER SINCE. YOU WILL HEAR 
NO STATEMENT AS TO HIS ABILITIES, 
CHARACTER OR SERVICE THAT I WILL 
NOT ENDORSE. 


It was an exacting, heart-rending 
job to be Commissioner of Imni 
gration. I had good reason to be fasci 
nated by the work, since I myself had 
come to this country as an immigran 
from Italy. My mother brought m4 
here when I was ten yeais old. M 
father was dead. He had been a promi 
nent man in the old country, a Mem 
ber of Parliament and undeviatingh 
a rebel. He thought that the Hous 
of Savoy was not good for Italy, an 
his devotion to the republican form 
of government earned him the con 
fidence of his fellow citizens of Tu 
cany, who sent him to Parliament; 
it also earned him persecution at th 
hands of the royal police and force 
him into exile in Switzerland for twi 
years. Frequently when I had to de 
cide immigration cases, I could no 
help thinking that if the 1924 law ha 
been in effect at the time my mothe 
and I were immigrants, we might 
have had great difficulty in being 
admitted. 


N° POSITION Can more easily tempi 
a man to play God to other hv- 
man beings than to be keeper of the 
gates to our country—a power that 
lately has been generously distrib 
uted to a large number of America 
officials all over the world. From m) 
St. Peter-like position I think I de’ 
rived a measure of humility 
patience that has served me 
during the last few months. 

As Commissioner of Immigration, 
I had under my orders a force of 
several thousand officials for whos 
actions I was responsible. At the end 
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of the Hoover Administration, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt reappointed me—a 
Republican. I remained Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization until 1934, when, in the dark 
hours of the depression, Mayor La- 
Guardia appointed me Director of 
the Emergency Home Relief Bureau. 
I thought I had seen enough hu- 
man suffering on the East Side and at 
Ellis Island, yet I was staggered at 
the immensity of misery and despair 
to which I had to bring relief. 
Those were the days when hun- 
dreds of thousands of unemployed 
were drifting through the streets of 
New York, and the city was called 
upon to house and feed 1.3 million 
men, women, and children at a cost 
of approximately $300 million a 
year. It was an appalling relief 
job, utterly unprecedented, for 
which the city was totally unpre- 
pared. Yet the job was done. As the 
director in charge, I had authority 
over a staff of eighteen thousand. 
In 1943, I was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Dewey as head of New York 
State’s Department of Labor. I was 
appointed for three four-year terms 
by Governor Dewey and confirmed 


on each occasion by the senate of . 


the State of New York. To live up 
to my responsibilities I had to gain 
the respect of both management and 
labor. During that whole period, 
New York State held the national 
lead in peaceful labor-management 
relations and a minimum of time 
lost through industrial disputes. 
This fact was pointed out in Mr. 
Dewey’s campaigns for re-election as 
governor and in his campaigns for 
the Presidency as one of the major 
achievements of his administration. 
The New York Labor Department 
has authority over unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
the labor-management _ relations 
board, the mediation service, sick- 
ness and disability benefits, and so 
on. There again I was responsible 
for a large staff—more than fourteen 
thousand employees. 


{~~ IN November last year the 
Democrats gained control of the 
Executive Branch of the government 
in New York State, I thought my ca- 
reer as a public servant had come 
to an end. I had worked for the city, 
the state, and the Federal govern- 
ment. I had given twenty-three years 
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of my life to foster, to the best of my 
ability, the public interest. I had 
held positions of considerable au- 
thority and responsibility; twice I 
had run, unsuccessfully, for high 
public office—for U.S. Senator and 
for mayor of New York. Now the 
time had come, I thought, when I 
could take leave of public affairs 
and attend to my own. 

I was considering various offers 
of private employment, particularly 
in the field of industrial relations. 
But I guess there is such a thing as 
the incorrigible public servant, the 
man always ready to give whatever 
administrative skill he has to the 
furtherance of the public interest. 
That tradition has been in my family 
for generations. 

On December 1, while in Wash- 
ington, I was notified that the White 
House was urgently trying to reach 
me. It was Maxwell Rabb, one of the 
President’s assistants. He requested 
that I go over to see him immediate- 


ly. I went to the White House that 
afternoon. 

I have known Rabb for some time, 
and I have every reason to respect 
him. He is a serious, dedicated man, 
with a vigorous and forceful mind. 
I knew of his reputation as a trou- 
ble shooter for the President. The 
trouble he was shooting at in his 
conversation with me was very seri- 
ous indeed. I knew the problem. The 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was not 
moving ahead as the President 
wanted it to. It was designed to 
bring in 209,000 people during its 
three-year life. Already more than 
one-third of its term had expired 
and less than eight per cent—not 
refugees as the President wished, but 
mostly relatives of people already 
here—had been admitted. 

Would I consider, Rabb asked, 
working for the State Department to 
get the program really moving? He 
was sure that the Act eventually 
would work, and he thought I was 


the man who could do something to 
make it work. 

I made it very clear to Rabb that 
I needed adequate powers to deal 
with the situation. I would not, | 
said, come down as an assistant to 
Scott McLeod, who had been ad- 
ministering the Refugee Act. Don't 
worry about McLeod, Rabb said. | 
insisted, for I knew what McLeod’s 
reputation was among people famil- 
iar with immigration problems. | 
told Rabb that in the part of the 
country I came from McLeod's was 
a name used to frighten babies. 
Rabb replied that the Secretary said 
he would like me to have a position 
like the one he himself had held 
under Dean Acheson, reporting di- 
rectly to the Secretary of State. 

After a long discussion, I agreed 
to take Rabb’s suggestion under con- 
sideration. Immediately, in my pres- 
ence, he telephoned the State De- 
partment. Corsi might be interested, 
he said. 


Dear Ed: ... 


I returned to New York. The next 
morning I received this telegram: 
I HAVE LONG HOPED TO HAVE YOl 
ASSOCIATED WITH ME IN THE STATI 
DEPARTMENT WORKING ON MATTERS 
FOR WHICH YOU ARE UNIQUELY QUALI- 
FIED. I HAVE HESITATED UP TO NOW 
BECAUSE OF YOUR HEAVY COMMIT- 
MENTS IN NEW YORK TO APPROACH 
YOU BUT I AM HOPEFUL THAT YOU 
MIGHT NOW BE AVAILABLE. I AM PAR- 
TICULARLY INTERESTED IN YOUR COM- 
ING IN AS A CONSULTANT TO ME WITH 
RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE REFUGEE 
FIELD UNDER THE PRESENT REFUGE! 
RELIEF ACT. THIS LAW IS ADMINIS- 
TERED BY SCOTT MCLEOD AND BEFORE 
WE CAN MAKE ANY FINAL ARRANGE- 
MENT IT WOULD BE NECESSARY FOR YOU 
AND HIM TO HAVE A MEETING OF THI 
MINDS ON THAT PROGRAM. IN ADDITION 
TO THAT PROGRAM, HOWEVER, THERE 
ARE A NUMBER OF RELATED MATTERS 
IN WHICH YOU COULD BE HELPFUL TO 
US. I WOULD LIKE TO DISCUSS THESI 
WITH YOU SOMETIME IN THE NEXT FEW 
WEEKS AT YOUR CONVENIENCE AND 
HOPE THAT YOU WILL AT LEAST KEEP 
THE POSSIBILITY OPEN UNTIL WE HAVE 
HAD A CHANCE TO TALK. 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
SECRETARY OF STATI 
I delayed my answer for a few 
days. I had misgivings about re-en- 
tering public service. But I knew 
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that the most important part of the 
assignment would be over with the 
expiration of the Act in December, 
1956. And here was a possibility to 
serve in a field where the experience 
I had gained during my years of 
public service could be of some use. 
I knew something about immigra- 
tion and I knew something about 
finding jobs for people. A few days 
later, I wired Mr. Dulles my accept- 
ance of his offer. The Secretary 
replied: 


December 6, 1954 
Dear Ed: 

I was delighted to get your tele- 
gram accepting my plea that you 
come down here to work for us. As I 
told you, it will be necessary, betore 
we finally firm up arrangements, for 
vou and Scott McLeod to get to- 
gether and work out some arrange- 
ment that you can recommend to 
me. I understand that he will not be 
back until just before Christmas and 
I hope we can both talk with you 
shortly after his return. 

In the meantime, it is a source of 
great encouragement to me to know 
that you will be taking on this work 
by next month. 

With warm personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
John Foster Dulles 


Enter McLeod 


Just before Christmas I went to 
Washington and, as suggested by the 
Secretary, had a conference with 
McLeod. Of course I knew that deal- 
ing with McLeod would be a tough 
game. But I counted on Rabb’s as- 
surance that I would be given the 
necessary power to carry out my 
work. At our first meeting McLeod 
was quite cordial. He wanted me to 
know that it was he who had sug- 
gested my name to the Secretary. We 
then discussed the program. He felt 
that he had been grossly misunder- 
stood, that he really wanted the pro- 
gram to work, that there were certain 
people in this country who were 
making it difficult for him and the 
Administration. He felt I could be 
very helpful to him and to the pro- 
gram. 


OQ DeceMBER 30, a press confer- 
ence was arranged in Washing- 
ton at which the Secretary would 
announce my appointment. Just be- 
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lore this meeting, I had a short 
conference with the Secretary alone, 
followed by a meeting of three—the 
Secretary, McLeod, and myself— 
which was purely perfunctory and 
consisted of repeating that we were 
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going to do something about the 
program and how I might be help- 
ful. 

Betore going to the press con- 
ference at which the Secretary was 
going to announce my appointment, 
McLeod introduced me to A. P. 
Short, a public-relations man who 
commuted from Oregon to give 
McLeod the benefit of his advice. 
Short told me he hoped I understood 
that the public-relations line was to 
boost the program, to insist it was 
working. He said he hoped I might 
be helpful in boosting the program 
too. 

At the press conference the Secre- 
tary introduced me as an assistant 
to him and as an assistant to McLeod 
in administering the Refugee Relief 
Act. He said he had known me for 
a long time—he didn’t know just 
how long—and he knew how dedi- 
cated I was to the aims of the Act. 
He said it was a good Act, that he 
had made a good start in the admin- 
istration of the Act, and that both 
he and McLeod felt the desirability 
of having the additional assistance 
of someone who was a specialist in 
this field. He added, “I think Mr. 
Corsi is better qualified than anyone 
else in the United States to take up 
this task.” At the press conference 
McLeod pointed out that I had 
other duties—aside, of course, from 
the administration of the Act. 

I was taking up my new stint of 
Federal duty in a blaze of glory. 

Yet I felt I had better be reserved 
in my statements to the press. I lim- 
ited my remarks to the single ob- 
servation that in my opinion the 
President and Congress had intended 
to bring in the 209,000 refugees and 
that I would help bring them in. I 


could not in all honesty carry out the 
public-relations line Mr. Short had 
asked me to promote. 


Keep Traveling . . . 


When I reported for work it was 
quite an anticlimax. It turned out 
that no office was assigned to me and 
no secretary. I was told that I would 
have to go to Europe in a couple 
of weeks. Meanwhile, I sat around 
McLeod's office using whatever 
empty desk was available. When Mc- 
Leod was away I used his desk, but 
generally I used a little anteroom 
with safes in it: a tiny cell, insulated 
and soundproofed. It had two en- 
trances, one from McLeod’s office 
and the other from an anteroom in 
which a messenger sat at the en- 
trance to the outside hall. 

In my first talk with McLeod alte: 
reporting, he had indicated that 
nothing was more important for me 
than to go abroad. He had alread 
arranged that I would be accom- 
panied in Europe by John Rieger, 
a career service man who serves as 
general manager of the Refugee Re- 
lief, and Roy Wade, McLeod’s repre- 
sentative in Europe, who, I late: 
learned, was a former Texas Ranger. 

McLeod indicated that I might 
also take trips in due time to South 
America or the Far East or the Near 
East. I got the impression that he 
thought traveling was the best way 
to learn my job. 


Pg pays after I actually reported 
for work the official appointment 
came, but it was as Assistant Admin 
istrator for the Refugee Relief Pro 
gram—that is to say, assistant to Mc 
Leod—the very job I had told Rabb 
I did not want and would not take. 
The appointment of Assistant to the 
Secretary of State which Dulles had 
announced at the press conferenc¢ 
had not been made. I felt that the 
best thing for me was to walk out. 

I asked for an appointment with 
Rod O’Connor, Dulles’s secretary. 
and made it clear that I would not 
have come down to Washington jus! 
to become McLeod's assistant. Onl) 
if I had been appointed Assistant 
to the Secretary could I have had 
authority and independence enoug) 
to collaborate with McLeod in the 
administration of the Act. O’Conno! 
told me he would clarify this situa 
tion, and two or three days later the 
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Secretary's announcement went out 
to the field that the position of Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary for 
Refugee and Immigration Problems 
had been created and that Edward 
Corsi was designated for the posi- 
tion. 


_ WAITING to leave for Eu- 
rope I did not just sit around 
answering mail and congratulations 
and attending a few meetings with 
the staff of the Refugee Relief pro- 
gram. I got right down to work. For 
a year, the various church and wel- 
fare agencies interested in bringing 
refugees to this country had been 
requesting a more reasonable inter- 
pretation of the Act. These vol- 
untary agencies had to _ provide 
assurance of employment for each 
immigrant. According to the way the 
law was interpreted, only state em- 
ployment agencies could certify these 
assurances. This meant forty-eight 
different interpretations of what as- 
surance of employment meant. 

I thought the only way out was for 
me to go straight to the Secretary of 
Labor, James P. Mitchell, and ask 
him that the State Department take 
over from Labor the responsibility 


of certifying the assurance of employ- 


ment that the voluntary agencies had 
secured. Secretary Mitchell said: 
“Ed, I'll do it if you get a letter 
from Mr. Dulles.” Thanks to O’Con- 
nor, the Dulles letter went to 
Mitchell. 

Though every refugee must have 
assurance of a job, I did not think 
this meant that a refugee must have 
a specific job kept ready for him 
while he was still in Europe. I felt, 
for instance, that if in a city a certain 
number of hospitals had available 
jobs for a certain number of refugees, 
this assurance should be enough to 
provide the prospective employee 
who was still in Europe with a job 
certificate. 

I went to see Herman Phleger, 
Legal Adviser to the State Depart- 
ment, and together we worked out 
an interpretation of the law that 
greatly smoothed out the relations 
between the State Department and 
the voluntary agencies. 

A feeling grew among the volun- 
tary agencies that for the first time 
there was a willingness to interpret 
the law in such a way that its pur- 
poses could be achieved. 
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Crying on My Shoulder 


In my very frequent contacts with 
McLeod, I noticed a rather peculiar 
attitude on his part, a blend of 
whining and self-justification. 

He complained of the difficulties 
of his position and the misunder- 
standings against which he had to 
struggle daily—of the fact that the 
inspection service had been taken 
out of his jurisdiction and that in 
general his responsibilities were be- 
ing whittled down. Washington was 
a strange town, he said. Once you 
were appointed, your superiors left 
you entirely on your own. I suggested 
that some of his complaints ought 
to be taken up with higher author- 
ities. He said that was not the way 
it was done in Washington. Higher 
authorities didn’t really care to deal 
with other people’s troubles. You 
had to fend for yourself. 

It was difficult, he complained, to 
get the co-operation of other de- 
partments. The law itself was very 
difficult. He cautioned me about the 
need to go slow with the program 
because he didn’t think that public 
opinion was in favor of the admis- 
sion of immigrants to this country. 
As a matter of fact, he said that a 
public-opinion survey had _ been 
taken of sentiment on the Refugee 
Act and it had been found that six 
of every seven persons interviewed 
had expressed themselves as opposed 
to the further admission of any more 
people to this country. That was the 
feeling of Congress too, he said. 

At times he commented on the 
concern of certain people on the Hill 





as to my liberal views. He had re- 
assured them. I was a_ practical 
liberal, he said—in other words, a 
liberal with his feet on the ground. 
Once he asked me what Walter had 
against me (referring to Representa- 
tive Francis E. Walter, D., Pennsyl- 
vania). I said I didn’t know Mr. 
Walter, had never met him, and 


hadn't the slightest idea what he 
had against me. McLeod said that 
Walter had asked, You're not going 
to send that guy Corsi to the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Euro- 
pean migration in Geneva, are you? 
McLeod explained there had been 
some speculation in the Washington 
press that I might be named to fill 
the post made vacant on that com- 
mittee by the death of Ambassador 
Hugh Gibson. He then assured me 
that he had straightened me out with 
the Congressman. Actually he was al- 
ways straightening me out with some- 
body. I had no idea there could be 
so many people in Washington who 
hated or mistrusted me. 

McLeod said that he too was 
inclined to think that the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act’s quota provisions 
were unworkable, that he himself 
had a plan for an entirely new 
system of immigration to the United 
States which he would discuss with 
me some other time. 


I THOSE DAYS McLeod was so help- 
ful that he nearly got me into 
real-estate troubles. He thought the 
thing for me to do was to buy a 
house in Washington. He recom 
mended his real-estate agent, said he 
was a very fine man, not interested 
in money. This real-estate man got 
in touch with Mrs. Corsi and took 
her all around to see houses. For- 
tunately, Mrs. Corsi was too particu- 
lar to settle on anything she saw. 

McLeod was forever complaining 
to me about his problems. He had 
many of them, too many of them, 
and they were too big for him. He 
was trying to keep abreast of them, 
but it was getting too difficult. No- 
body really understood him. 

The day before I left for Europe 
McLeod phoned me in great agita- 
tion. A few days earlier, there had 
appeared in the Washington Star an 
article by Mary McGrory which 
caused a great deal of consternation 
in the Department. He said that his 
chief, Assistant Secretary Carl Mc- 
Cardle, was greatly disturbed that I 
had granted an interview to the press 
without departmental clearance. 

Although there seemed to be great 
commotion at my having defined 
myself as “a left-ol-center Republi- 
can,” I felt that the whole rumpus 
had been caused by Miss McGrory’s 
implication that I held “complete 
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“A contest for world leadership— 
in fact for survival—exists between 
the Communist idea and the Ameri- 
can ideal. That contest is being 
waged in the minds and hearts of 
human beings. We say—and we sin- 
cerely believe—that we are the side 
of freedom; that we are the side of 
humanity. We say—and we know— 
that the Communists are the side of 
slavery, the side of inhumanity. 

“The whole world knows that to 
these shores came oppressed peoples 
from every land under the sun: that 
here they found homes, jobs, and a 
stake in a bright, unlimited future. 
Here, uniquely, every man’s children 
had one priceless bequest: the birth- 
right of freedom. In every town and 
village in Europe, from the Ural 
Mountains to the Channel ports, that 
truth is known because some friend 
or kinsman came here to America 
and lived that truth and the country- 
side from whence he came marveled 
at his experiences. 

“Yet to the Czech, the Pole, the 
Hungarian who takes his life in his 
hands and crosses the frontier to- 
night—or to the Italian who goes to 
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some American consulate—this ideal 
that beckoned him can be a mirage 
because of the McCarran Act... . 
“A better law must be written that 
will strike an intelligent, unbigoted 
balance between the immigration 
welfare of America and the prayer- 
ful hopes of the unhappy and op- 
pressed.” 
—Newark, October 17, 1952 


“No man’s race or creed or color 
should count against him in his eco- 
nomic or civil or any other rights. 
Only second-class Americanism tol- 
erates second-class citizenship. It's 
time to get rid of what remains of 
both, and that includes rewriting the 
unfair provisions of the McCarran 
Immigration Act.” 

—Boston Common, October 21, 1952 


He didn’t have a late, detailed re- 
port on it (the Refugee Relief Act). 
What he did have was a statement 
that the administrators had had 
great difficulty in trying to streamline 
procedures, in accordance with the 
prescriptions of the Act itself as 
passed, and to get the thing rolling. 
—Press conference, March 24, 1954 








authority and responsibility” over 


the Refugee Relief Act. 
My Two Guardians 


I flew to Europe on January 24. Both 
itinerary and purpose of the trip 
were established in my “Authoriza- 
tion of Official Travel.” 
ITINERARY: From Washington, 
D. C. on or about January 21, 1955, 
to New York, N. Y., Geneva, Rome, 
Athens, Naples, Salzburg, Vienna, 
Bonn, Frankfurt, Berlin, Paris and 
any other points in Europe or the 
Near East, etc. ... 

PURPOSE: To discuss visa and in- 
vestigative procedures of the Refugee 
Relief Program with Foreign Gov- 
ernments and foreign service estab- 
lishments in order to expedite the 
progress of the program according to 
P.L. 203. 

Actually, whatever meetings I had 
on “visa and investigative proced- 
ures” were arranged, attended by, 
and reported back home by my two 
traveling companions, Messrs. Rie- 
ger and Wade. This was made unmis- 
takably clear to me when two days 
alter we reached Rome I received a 
cable from the State Department in- 
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dicating concern at my failure to 
abide by Department protocol and 
requesting me to make all arrange- 
ments through the Embassy. The 
cable completely stupefied me, for 
I had made no appointments in 
France, none in Switzerland, and 
none in Rome except with one or 
two friends and relatives. 

The President of the Italian Re- 
public invited me to call on him as 
soon as I arrived in Rome. The 
initiative was his. I had previously 
met President Einaudi, just as I al- 
ready had known quite a number of 
high government officials on earlier 
trips to Italy. When I arrived, some 
of these old acquaintances sought me 
out with the eager cordiality of men 
wanting to honor a native son who 
had made good. 

But with the exception of the call 
on President Einaudi, all my ap- 
pointments were made in accordance 
with Departmental rules through the 
Embassy, and I kept them in the 
presence of a third person as re- 
quired by Departmental regulations. 
The third person was Cecil Gray, 
the American Consul General in 
Rome. Most of my appointments 


were with government officials, in- 
cluding some members of the Italian 
Cabinet, to discuss the program and 
the means of speeding it up. The rest 
were mere courtesy calls. Outside 
Italy, despite the stated purpose of 
my trip, I could not meet any for- 
eign officials. 

When I was in Bonn I discussed 
with the representative of the Inter- 
governmental Committee for migra- 
tion the question of whether it was 
true that the people of Germany did 
not want to migrate to America. He 
denied this vehemently as one of the 
canards that enemies of Germany 
and immigration to the United 
States were trying to spread to keep 
Germans out. He suggested that | 
speak to the Minister of Refugees, a 
friend of his. I said I would like very 
much to meet him. It was to be 
arranged for me to call on him in 
Berlin. I never did meet this man. 
Behind my back my escort canceled 
the appointment. 

If I met few foreign government 
officials, I certainly met plenty of 
U.S. officials abroad—and I heard 
plenty from many of them. The 
supervising Consul General in Bonn, 
whom I knew only casually, took me 
into a corner and asked me point- 
blank: What are you doing with 
those flatfeet? You're not really plan- 
ning to waste your time on this 
project, are you? As for these charac- 
ters and their boss back home, we're 





sick and tired of seeing them around 
here. 

He referred to the frequent visits 
of McLeod and his staff to Europe 
as the Cohn and Schine act. 

On a one-day visit to the opera- 
tion center in Naples a high official 
shook hands at the door of his office 
and disappeared for the remainder ol 
our visit. It was obvious to me that 
there was a bitter anti-McLeod, anti- 
security-gang resentment among the 
consular service officers in Europe. 
Some of them were wary of me, too, 
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as if they thought I was part of the 
McLeod operation. 


L pee I came back to Washington 
I felt that in spite of my two fel- 
low travelers and in spite of all the 
petty bureaucratic troubles, the trip 
had been eminently worthwhile. I 
had gained some knowledge of the 
people who could make the Act work 
as well as of those for whom it was 
designed to work. This knowledge 
on my part would make for new and 
far more cordial relations between 
the Department and such voluntary 
agencies as the Church World Serv- 
ice, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the Tolstoy Foundation, 
the United Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society Service, and the Lutherans. 
I could already feel in dealing with 
representatives of these agencies that 
they were gaining increasing confi- 
dence in the Department’s willing- 
ness to smooth out the operation of 
the Act. 

In Italy I had succeeded in induc- 
ing the Italian government to organ- 
ize immigration committees on the 
provincial level that would help the 
prospective immigrants to gather all 
the documents they needed to quali- 


fy for a visa. I had no doubt that the" 


Act could be made to work. After all, 
I thought frequently, Max Rabb had 
been right. In this spirit of opti- 
mism, based on the specific knowl- 
edge of people and situations I had 
acquired, I started writing my report 
for the Secretary and McLeod. 


The Vanishing McLeod 


Having been appointed Assistant 
to the Secretary, I had no reason to 
object to being at the same time 
Assistant to McLeod, a position, I 
was repeatedly assured, that I needed 
to get a line of authority. 

But it was exactly my relation with 
McLeod and his outfit that made me 
feel that something had gone wrong 
since I had come back from Europe. 
I was able to see McLeod for only 
five minutes, but I thought this was 
understandable since he was about 
to enter a hospital. He asked me 
whether I had seen anything in 
Europe that should be done and 
that his office was not doing. I 
answered that since he had to go to 
the hospital we could talk the situa- 
tion over when he got back. It turned 
out that I could not use the office of 
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my predecessor, Tyler Thompson. 
Instead I was offered a bare little 
room, with a desk and two chairs. 
There was an enormous hole in the 
wall that no one had taken the 
trouble to repair. 

I could not receive anybody in 
such a room. When Italy’s new Am- 
bassador, Dr. Manlio Brosio, arrived 
in Washington, he asked to pay an 
official call. The prospect made me 
uncomfortable and I managed to be 
invited for luncheon at the Italian 
Embassy. Finally I decided that 
enough was enough. Without asking 
any superior authority, I moved into 
Thompson's former office, which had 
been empty all the time. Probably 
this is what McLeod's friends had in 
mind when later they called me a 
“freewheeler.” 


Getting Under Way 


Aiter having made a study of the op- 
eration of the Act in Europe, I could 
now get to work at the Washington 
end. I soon came to know the staff 
man by man. Now I could find out 
how far I could rely on each of the 
top men—and for what. Incidentally, 
that staff of which I was deputy head 
was one of the smallest I ever had 
to work with: about sixty in all. 

With things getting under way, I 
soon found out what made for some 
of the major problems at the Wash- 
ington end. One of the most serious 
was that the prospective employers 
of immigrants—among them some 
leaders of American business—had 
come to the conclusion that there 
was no use waiting: The immigrants 
would never come. You could not 
blame them since the administrators 
of the Act had not bothered to make 
a census of the kind and number 
of skilled workers for whom there 
were jobs available. The result was 
that while the little Greek candy- 
store man who wanted his cousin to 
come over kept insisting to the De- 
partment that he was holding a job 
open in his store, the garment manu- 
facturer got tired of reporting vacan- 
cies in his labor force. 

It was not difficult to remedy this 
situation. In fact, it did not take 
me long to get in touch with poten- 
tial employers and with trade-union 
leaders and learn from them the 
number of available jobs and reas- 
sure them as to the kind of work- 
manship they could count on. In this 


effort, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union— 
thanks to the eager co-operation of 
Jacob Potofsky and Augusto Bel- 
lanca, Luigi Antonelli and David 
Dubinsky—were of the greatest help. 
So were other unions such as the 
United Shoe Workers, cio, and the 
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culinary workers Local 89, AFL, 
and leading businessmen such as 
Spyros Skouras, president of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox, and Fortune 
Pope, head of the Colonial Sand and 
Stone Company, who at my sugges- 
tion organized committees among 
citizens of their own national origins 
to promote the issuance of assurances. 
We now knew just how many shoe 
workers, bakers, cooks, etc., could find 
jobs in our country without displac- 
ing a single American. All these 
negotiations did not require very 
great effort on my part, since I had 
acquired some experience in bring- 
ing together labor and management. 

All that I had done at the Ameri- 
can and European ends of the pro- 
gram, all that I thought had to be 
done next, went into my report to 
the Secretary of State. But of course 
I could not go ahead until the recom- 
mendations I made had been acted 
upon by superior authority. I was 
told that Secretary Dulles found the 
report excellent. I was also told I 
should discuss it with Livingston 
Merchant, Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs, and with McLeod. 
Merchant was eminently available, 
McLeod eminently unavailable. For 
several days I kept insisting on a 
meeting. McLeod kept putting me 
off. 

Finally, on March 16, he agreed to 
see me. 


The Walter Attack 


I assumed that McLeod would want 
to talk with me about the report 
to the Secretary. Instead he began 
by announcing that the security 
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clearance on my appointment as 
Deputy Administrator had not come 
through. He said he would name me 
\cting Deputy Administrator. 

He then regretted the attacks 
upon me by Congressman Walter 
and added that the only reason he 
was not replying to these attacks or 
offering any defense for me was that 
he had to be on friendly terms with 
the Congressman, who was in charge 
of the program's legislation and con- 
sequently an important figure in 
the administration of the program. 
He expatiated on how hard it is to 
argue with Congressmen. I discussed 
with him the nature of the Walter 
charges and assured him that there 
was absolutely no truth in them, 
nothing in my entire record that the 
Department might be concerned 
with. I added that I resented the 
Walter attacks deeply but that I 
would not let them interfere with my 
work—for at that time I was getting 
somewhere. McLeod smilingly said 
not to worry. Look at poor Frances 
Knight; they're trying to make a 
Nazi out of her. During the whole 
conversation McLeod was quite ef- 
fusive, full of sympathy for me, Miss 
Knight, and himsclf. 

I was about to leave when he 
asked me to hang around. Some boys 
were coming in. I found he was hav- 
ing a staff meeting to which I had 
not been invited. I stayed on for the 
meeting. McLeod announced that I 
would be the Acting Deputy Admin- 
istrator and that they were to obey 
my orders. 

I went back to work thinking that 
my troubles were on the way to set- 
tlement. I had my appointment as 
\ssistant to the Secretary of State; 
while waiting for clearance, I had 
my appointment as Acting Deputy 
Director to McLeod; the staff had 
been told to obey my orders. The 
only thing that remained was to dis- 
cuss my report with McLeod, and 
that would happen, I thought, in 
the next few days. 

I never saw McLeod again or 
talked with him. 


sig First Walter attack had come 
at a meeting of the House Judici- 
ary subcommittee to discuss refugee 
program legislation pending in Con- 
gress. At that meeting, Representa- 
tive Emanuel Celler (D., New York) 
clashed with Walter, and Walter 
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for the first time charged that I 
had been a member of the Lawyers 
Guild and the American Committee 
for the Protection of the Foreign 
Born. I promptly denied these 
charges. 

Walter repeated the charges a few 
days later. At this point I had a 





meeting in the office of Assistant Sec- 
retary Carl McCardle (in charge 
of public relations) with O’Connor, 
Dulles’s secretary, and Robinson 
McIlvaine, McCardle’s deputy. I as- 
sured them that as far as I knew, the 
charges were meaningless. It was de- 
cided to issue a Departmental reply, 
which was delivered by Assistant 
Secretary Thruston B. Morton (in 
charge of Congressional relations). 

At that time I received a memo 
from McLeod not to speak to the 
press unless I first cleared what I had 
to say with him or Al Short. 

It was a queer order because 
it affected only that half of my of- 
ficial being which was subordinate 
to McLeod, and not the other half 
which was subordinate to the Sec- 
retary of State. 

Dulles, however, lost no time in 
correcting this anomaly. On Tues- 
day, April 5, following the publica- 
tion of Representative Walter’s let- 
ter to Representative Peter W. Ro- 
dino, Jr. (D., New Jersey), again 
attacking me, the Secretary said in 
his press conference that he had no 
intention of getting into any con- 
troversy with Representative Wal- 
ter, whom he regarded very high- 
ly, that the charges against me were 
being investigated, and that my ap- 
pointment was a _ ninety-day one. 
This was the first I ever heard from 
any quarter that my appointment 
was for only ninety days. Yet what 
hit me perhaps even harder was the 
fact that the Secretary had shown 
such Olympian impartiality between 
the accuser who had not proved his 
charges and the accused—a man 
whom he had called his friend—who 


could so easily prove that the 
charges were baseless. 

I must add, however, that the Sec- 
retary’s attitude was far from being 
unrepresentative of the Department. 
Very few people in it rallied to my 
defense when the Walter attacks be- 
gan. In fact, it was very difficult to 
discuss them with anybody. Only 
two men gave me a feeling of 
friendship: O’Connor and Herman 


Phleger. 
Toward the Pampas 


The evening of April 5, after the 
Secretary’s press conference, I re- 
ceived a message that Loy W. Hen- 
derson, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Administration, wanted to 
see me the following morning at 
about 8:30 before I left for New 
York. In New York I was to have 
had a conference with the leaders of 


the Amalgamated Clothing Workers | 


to make final arrangements for the 
admission of workers for whom they 
were prepared to guarantee employ- 
ment. 

I went to Henderson’s office and 
found him a very charming man. He 
was sorry, he said, he had to make 
my acquaintance under such circum- 
stances, but he had a message from 
the Secretary: Since my ninety-day 
appointment expired on the coming 
Sunday, the Secretary desired that I 
undertake a very important assign- 
ment to South America in connec- 
tion with the resettlement of refu- 
gees on undeveloped land there. 

When he got through, I said | 
didn’t think I was interested and 
I didn’t think I had been appointed 
for only ninety days. I couldn’t un- 
derstand the meaning of this deci- 
sion by the Secretary. I felt that my 
accepting another assignment at this 
time under fire might expose me to 
the charge that I was running away. 
I was not interested in any other job 
with the State Department and I cer- 
tainly had a reputation to protect. 
No, I didn’t think I could go along 
with the offer. 

Henderson made every effort to 
convince me with all the persuasive- 
ness of an experienced diplomat. 
When he realized that I was not 
making any promises, he asked if I 
would think it over and come back 
on Thursday or Friday to talk the 
whole thing over with him again. I 
did not return to see Henderson. 
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{ realized fully what had happened 
0 the two State Department jobs 
| had been given: The Assistant to 
McLeod was being shown the door, 
and the Assistant to Secretary Dulles 
was being sent off to South Ameri- 
can pastures. I had to see the Secre- 


lary. 
Mr. Dulles Is Sorry 


| met Dulles at four o’clock in the 
afternoon of Friday, April 8, in his 
own office in the presence of Rod 
O'Connor. The Secretary opened the 
conversation by saying that he very 
deeply regretted the unexpected 
turn of events. He wanted me to feel 
that he had my best interests at 
heart. He knew that this was embar- 
rassing to me. It was embarrassing 
to him also. He sincerely hoped that 
| would accept the proffered ap- 
pointment in South America. 

I told him that I did not have any 
enthusiasm for continuing in the 
State Department. I thought a grave 
injustice was being done me, and my 
associations in the Department had 
not been pleasant. I could not con- 
tinue in any capacity. I asked how 
I could be shifted from one Depart- 
ment assignment to another in the 
face of the Walter attacks, and what 





guarantee there was that Walter 
would not continue his attacks if I 
went to South America. O’Connor 
broke in to say that he felt pretty 
certain that Walter would not con- 
tinue his attacks. I said that I was 
not particularly concerned about 
Walter’s attacks, that I considered 
them to be the most shameful I had 
ever experienced in my public life. 
The attacks didn’t frighten me. I had 
searched my soul to see if there was 
anything I would have to apologize 
lor—anything that would impugn 
my loyalty to my country. I knew 
there was nothing. 

The Secretary replied that some 
Congressmen were quite skillful in 
using the frailest evidence to smear 
people’s reputations. Look what they 
tried to do to him in the Hiss case. 
He said, I’ve read your record, Corsi. 
It is a typical report of any one of 
us in public life. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, there is nothing in it that 
would in the slightest degree im- 
peach your loyalty. 

I said again that I didn’t care 
what Walter had charged, I had 
nothing to apologize for. I consid- 
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ered this whole thing an injustice. 
He then said I must keep in mind 
that the project needed the support 
of Congress. It was essential that 
he maintain friendly relations with 
Congress in order to obtain the ap- 
propriations and legislation neces- 
sary for the Act. I said that I did 
want to let him know my bitter dis- 
appointment about the failure of 
the program which should have car- 
ried out the Act. I thought that the 
operations of the Act had been scan- 
dalous and that he would have to an- 
swer to the whole country for this fail- 
ure. But I did not want to embarrass 
him; I only wanted to separate from 
the Department and call it finished. 
He asked that I not let my emotions 
get the better of my thinking. He 
did believe the South American as- 
signment was a very important one. 

We returned to the technicality of 
the ninety-day point. He was sorry. 
I said I would not have taken the 
job on this basis. He urged again 
that I take the new assignment and 
get away from it all for three or four 
months. Then we shall have a little 
talk, he said. I answered that I ap- 
preciated his kindness, but that I 


chad no enthusiasm to work for him. 


He asked, Will you keep it open? 

I shall keep it open, I said, and let 
you know. We shook hands. He 
smiled. I smiled. And I walked out. 

It was a very queer thing, that 
interview. Mr. Dulles seemed so 
fatherly, so sympathetic, so under- 
standing of my plight. There were 
moments when I felt he was begging 
for my sympathy. Four days later at 
a press conference he said that I was 
not qualified as an administrator. 


O* Monbay morning I sent my let- 
ter to the Department telling 
them that I declined the offer. Then 
came the appointment with Repub- 
lican National Chairman Leonard 
Hall. I had purposely sent my letter 
before seeing him because I didn’t 
want to be asked by Hall to accept 
the job. 

The lack of co-ordination or con- 
sultation between the White House 
and the State Department on this 
matter is indicated by the two tele- 
phone conversations I had on Thurs- 
day night with Jim Hagerty, the 
President’s press secretary. I phoned 
him at that time and said, I think 
you ought to know that I think it’s 


a lousy deal. He could hardly believe 
what I told him and asked, Where 
are you? Can I call back? I said yes. 
He phoned about 10:30. He wasn’t 
able to reach the top persons but 
was sure I was wrong. 

I never heard from Jim. 

So my Washington career, which 
started with an urgent call from a 
White House assistant, ended with a 
call from the White House that 


never came. 
I BEAR NO GRUDGE toward those 
people who, regardless of motive, 
were instrumental in providing me 
with an invaluable refresher course 
on immigration, labor, and Federal 
bureaucracy. It has been an unfor- 
gettable experience, and perhaps a 
salutary one—particularly since the 
unsought publicity that marked its 
ending has allowed the American 
public to share it with me. 

True, during those ninety days I 
found myself involved with people 
and in situations not to my liking. 
But I was also privileged to work 
with religious groups, trade unions, 
big and little businessmen—people 
obviously concerned with their own 
creed, trade, business, or national 
origin, but above all concerned with 
the honor of our country. 

It is their belief that this nation 
of immigrants, which by its own toil 
grew to be the leader of the free 
world, cannot be callous to the 
yearning of men and women to 
whom an American law has given 
the hope that they too may become 
Americans. Good Americans cannot 
tolerate that this law, inadequate 
as it is, should be made into a mock- 
ery. ‘ 
I have been enriched by my re- 
cent experience, and I am proud 
that it has been brought to an end 
by some people’s fear that in spite 
of all hindrances I might have been 
successful in making the Act work. 
Those in the State Department who 
invited me to Washington counting 
on my failure could not bear to 
be proved wrong. I am free now to 
share with the public the experi- 
ence I have gained. In a forthcom- 
ing article I shall say what I think 
can and must be done if our country 
is to give a measure of example in 
the world-wide endeavor to resettle 
the uprooted victims of totalitarian- 
ism and misery. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


Jean Monnet 
And the Future 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


LUXEMBOURG 
Ke JUNE a French newspaperman, 
visiting this gray-granite and 
white-stucco Grand Ducal capital, 
which also serves as provisional seat 
for the European Coal and Steel 
Community, spent a harried day try- 
ing to arrange an interview with 
Jean Monnet, the planner of the 
Community and first president of its 
executive branch. A _ little before 
midnight the interviewer finally got 
to Monnet during a lull in an in- 
formal conference-reception at his 
unpretentious home a short distance 
out of town. The interview was just 
getting under way when there was a 
muffled thud from the next room 
and Monnet excused himself to in- 
vestigate. “That was the French 
member,” he explained when he re- 
turned a few minutes later. “He 
fainted.” 

Such work casualties, once routine 
in the supercharged atmosphere of 
the Community’s High Authority, 
which its officials proudly describe as 
Europe’s first federal institution, 
have slacked off since the French 
Chamber threw out the European 
Defense Community—in large part 
another Monnet brain wave. They 
have virtually ceased since Monnet 
announced last November that he 
would not seek to renew his term of 
ofhce when it expired on February 
10. Later he agreed to stay on for a 
lew weeks until the members of the 
Community could agree on a suit- 
able successor. 


Coal, Steel, and Unity 


Monnet is a squat but springy 
man of sixty-six. During his final 
months at the High Authority, he 
has gradually cut his workday down 
to some twelve or fourteen hours. 
Whereas he used to be a full hour or 
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of Europe 


more behind in his schedule of ap- 
pointments when his heart was 
really in the job, during recent weeks 
he has seldom fallen more than fif- 
teen minutes behind. Instead of 
spending a good part of his morn- 
ings washing his lungs in oxygen and 
generating ideas as he trotted along 
the leafy gorges and tumbling trout 
streams of the Ardennes—with an oc- 
casional pause for some Swedish 
gymnastics—he can now more often 
be found hunched over his desk 
unimaginatively signing papers, his 
forehead wrinkled in concentration 
on his task, his hazel eyes occasion- 
ally blazing at nothing in particular, 
and his dapper, close-cropped mus- 
tache twitching delicately from time 
to time as if on the scent of some in- 
visible intellectual prey. 

These symptoms of ebbing enthusi- 
asm, like Monnet’s decision to retire 
as president, do not stem from any 
frustrations in the organization of 
the common market for coal and 
steel that is the Community’s official 
reason for existence. By every rea- 
sonable test the Community has got 
off to a good start. The relatively 
smooth functioning of its various sec- 
tions under Monnet’s presidency 
seems to furnish a triumphant vindi- 
cation of the supranational prin- 
ciple, at least in western Europe. 

But Monnet has never been more 
than mildly interested in coal and 
steel as such. To him they have been 
a means to an end: the political 
unity of Europe. He is a firm be- 
liever in the doctrine that institu- 
tions—particularly economic institu- 
tions—to a large extent mold men’s 
thinking and behavior. The institu- 
tions of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity were supposed to be a start 
in. making the people of the member 
states behave like Europeans. Then 


the failure of epc launched a na- 
tionalist countercurrent that threat- 
ens once more to engulf the long- 
nourished hope of European union. 

To Monnet the situation is by no 
means hopeless. What it calls for 
mainly, in his opinion, is the found- 
ing of new European institutions to 
complement the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity now that the European army 
project has been killed. That is why 
he wants to leave Luxembourg. 


He“ Monnet will set about his 
self-appointed task of founding 
new institutions and exactly what 
institutions he envisages had not yet 
been revealed when I visited the 
High Authority recently. But there 
were strong hints that he had al- 
ready perfected in his mind a new 
Monnet superplan for Europe, com- 
parable in scope to Epc but quite 
different in form. Undoubtedly it 
will take months before Monnet’s 
new scheme can gain momentum. 
But there are several reasons—some 
of them rooted in Monnet’s own 
fabulous but not uniformly success- 
ful career—for suspecting that what- 
ever he and other “European” 
leaders may attempt in the coming 
months, the results they achieve will 
once more fall short of their dream. 


The Supranationalist 


That does not mean they will be 
valueless. Though Monnet is com- 
monly regarded in Europe as an 
economic seer and a sort of tech- 
nocrat, he is not an economist and 
—as a former French associate, Al- 
fred Sauvy, puts it—is not “techno” 
though he certainly is some kind of 
“crat.” He has been described ac- 
curately as a broker of ideas, but 
essentially he is a merchandiser of 
social change, to be brought about 
by supranational co-operation. 
Monnet entered the family brandy 
business in Cognac at the age of six- 
teen, escaping the sometimes stifling 
influences of a French university 
education, and in his early twenties 
spent several years in Canada as 4 
traveling salesman for the family 
product. In the process he sold him- 
self so thoroughly to his star cus 
tomer, the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
that in the First World War, as an 
official of the French Ministry ol 
Commerce, he persuaded Hudson's 
Bay to make a large loan to the 
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French government. Thereby he 
won a reputation as a precocious 
wizard of finance. 

As the leading Frenchman on vari- 
ous inter-Allied executive agencies 
established to allocate rare commodi- 
ties, especially wheat, he discovered 
the importance of supranational 
institutions. He made such an im- 
pression on his British colleagues 
that in 1919—at the age of thirty-one 
-he was named assistant secretary 
general of the newly founded League 
of Nations on the recommendation 
olf the British government. 

The same pattern of supranation- 
lity, which frequently infuriates 
\Monnet’s enemies, was repeated in 
the Second World War after the 
lall of France, when, traveling on a 
british passport, he went to Wash- 
ington as the head of the British 
purchasing commission, a post in 
which he rendered vitally important 
services to Britain and the United 
States. 

In between various other high- 
level operations during his career, 
Monnet pulled the family business 
out of a serious slump, became a 
Wall Street banker—a financially un- 
profitable phase of his career—served 


as an adviser to the Chinese Nation-— 


alist government in the 1930's, and 
helped found the China Lobby when 
in the first war years it was largely a 
Sino-New Deal outfit. He also as- 
sisted the Swedish government in 
clearing up the financial wreckage 
of “Match King” Ivar Kreuger’s em- 
pire. After the war he invented and 
directed the Monnet plan for mod- 
ernizing French industry. 


Wrong-Way Corrigan? 


\t times Monnet has displayed 
such erratic judgment and so eccen- 
tric a sense of timing that his critics, 
overlooking his brilliant insights, 
think of him as a sort of Wrong-Way 
Corrigan of internationalism. Mon- 
net was the real author of the des- 
perate proposal for a Franco-British 
lederal union with which Winston 
Churchill tried to stave off a separate 
French armistice in June, 1940. One 
of Monnet’s chief French critics, 
General Charles de Gaulle, who 
burnt his own fingers in this futile 
gesture, has given a fairly severe 
description of Monnet’s role in it. 
From de Gaulle’s viewpoint an even 
more flagrant illustration of Mon- 
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net’s aberrant judgment was his 
skepticism about the Free French 
movement's ever amounting to any- 
thing and his consequent refusal to 


join the General. Later Monnet 
compounded this original error by 
temporarily hitching his wagon, 
along with the U.S. State Depart- 
ment’s, to the North African star ol 
General Giraud, who apparently 
struck him as a Napoleonic figure. 

Monnet committed another error 
ol judgment of historic proportions 
back in 1923, when on leaving Ge- 
neva he recruited as his successor 
Joseph Avenol, the French bureau- 
crat who eventually became secre- 
tary general of the League and 
helped to bring about its failure by 
his own indifference. 


ipa MOST recent of Monnet’s mis- 
calculations was his underestima- 
tion of the extent and depth of anti- 
EDC sentiment in France last summer. 
As president of the Coal and Steel 
High Authority he had no official 
responsibility for epc, but he has re- 
mained virtually the one-man brain 
trust of the European movement and 
his appraisals of European political 
problems carry tremendous weight 
all over western Europe. Epc was, ol 
course, very largely his own inspira- 
tion. Consequently if Monnet last 
summer had urged compromise and 
conciliation on his fellow “Euro- 
peans” both in France and in Ger- 
many, it is possible that some sort ol 
agreement on the European-army 
proposal could have been worked 
out. 

Monnet is a subtle negotiator who 





on numerous occasions has demon- 
Strated a great talent for com- 
promise and conciliation. When it 
comes to Europe, however, he, like 
other “Europeans” of his school, is 
inclined to be intolerant of any bar- 
riers. He has never been as intransi- 
gent as in the way he exerted his 
influence in the last days belore the 
defeat of Enc. 


A Rare Gift 


Unlike many ol the more fanati- 
cal partisans of united Europe, both 
in France and in Germany, who 
seem convinced that the collapse of 
EDC was the work of the devil and 
Mendés-France and still talk wildly 
about trying to revive it, Monnet 
knows that the supranational Euro- 
pean army is dead. He will waste no 
time attempting artificial respira- 
tion. Indeed, he even seems to have 
concluded from the defeat of Epc 
that it was a tactical error to empha- 
size so heavily the military aspect ol 
the European movement. It seems 
likely that in future his efforts to 
promote European unity will take 
greater account ol the slightly woolly 
third-force idealism of many poten- 
tial united-Europe enthusiasts, espe- 
cially in France. 

“Monnet has the rare gilt of learn- 
ing from experience,” one of his 
collaborators has explained. “He has 
an almost pathological horror of re- 
peating himself. His mind has an 
amazing power of synthesis and is 
completely undogmatic. Every time 
he deals with a problem he tackles 
it afresh from the beginning, and he 
never feels bound by the views he 
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himself expressed half an hour ago.” 

Realism and flexibility are unques- 
tionably characteristics of Monnet’s 
powertul, complex mind—at certain 
levels—but it seems almost impossi- 
ble to make any statement about 
him without immediately qualifying 
it somehow. In his personal habits, 
for instance, he is at once a sybarite 
and a Spartan, a finicky creature of 
delicate greeds, a sternly self-disci- 
plined athlete who no longer smokes 
and rarely touches alcohot. He pun- 
ishes his sensitive stomach with hasti- 
ly gulped sandwiches at irregular 
hours, yet he will flee in unabashed 
panic from a colleague with a cold. 
He loves authority and enjoys the 
limelight, but usually functions as 
a back-room operator while others 
get the kudos or the blame earned 
by his ideas—witness the proposal 
lor the Coal and Steel Community, 
generally known as the Schuman 
Plan. He is courteous, arrogant, ty- 
rannical, conciliatory, patient, ex- 
plosive. 


{pa 


net has to some degree injected 
into the European movement through 
his behind-the-scenes leadership, are 
expressed even in the furnishings of 
his the High Authority, 
which looks out on the spectacular 
ravine that splits the city of Lux- 
embourg. It is a rather plain room 
of modest size, befitting the status of 
a department head in the Grand 
Ducal civil service with rather un- 
attractive modern office fittings and 
a thin beige carpet. 

Monnet’s unimpressively _ practi- 
cal desk, which is neither franti- 
cally cluttered with papers nor osten- 
tatiously naked, has as a paperweight 
a brass coal miner’s lamp presented 
him by German admirers—possibly 
a tactful hint to remember that the 
Community has a mineralogical as 
well as a political function. The im- 
personal austerity of the room is 
underlined rather than relieved by 
shelves decorated with family photo- 
graphs, with bright, homely sou- 
venirs, and with a bottle of Monnet’s 
latest pills. (He is given to mild fits 
of hypochondria.) 

The walls of the office are lined 
with agreeably colorful, intensely 
feminine landscapes and still lifes 
painted by. Monnet’s wife, the for- 
mer Sylvia de Bondini, daughter of 


contradictions, which Mon- 
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a well-known Italian journalist. 
Monnet was in his forties when he 
met her and according to former 
French associates literally fell in 
love at first sight. At that time the 
future Mme. Monnet was married 

















to a Fascist official and Italian law 
did not admit divorce. Monnet 
solved the problem by taking her to 
Moscow, where a divorce was ob- 
tained and their marriage arranged 
within three weeks. They: have two 
daughters, of whom the younger, in 
her early teens, is said to possess the 
rare knack of being able to twist 
Monnet around her little finger. 


Pragmatic Idealist 


I saw Monnet at seven-thirty in 
the evening. The High Authority 
had been meeting all day and its 
president was giving a dinner at his 
home that night for a party of visit- 
ing British Parliamentarians. His 
dark-brown sports coat and well- 
tailored gray flannel trousers looked 
somehow as if he had put them on in 
the dark, but everything else about 
him was cool, unhurried, precise, and 
low-pitched. He sat at his desk with 
his head slightly cocked to one side, 
listening intently to my questions, 
relaxed and almost motionless, never 
fiulgeting, occasionally drawing a 
neat little doodle on an office pad. 
He paused thoughtfully for some 
time before each answer, and _ his 
words came so slowly, with so little 
emphasis, that at first I supposed he 
must be exhausted. Each answer, 
however, was as neat, Lully rounded, 
and clear-cut as if he had just pulled 


it out of an indexed filing cabinet. 

To some extent Monnet’s conver- 
sational restraint may be the result 
of years of living with Anglo-Saxons 
and trying to convince them he is 
not excitable. But gradually, as his 
personality filters through the protec- 
tive shell he has built around it, you 
begin to feel that you are face to face 
with the contradiction that lies at 
the heart of all Monnet’s other con- 
tradictions. He is an intensely emo- 
tional man who, by a superhuman 
effort of will, throughout his life 
has tried to bridle himself. He is also 
a romantic turned super-realist, an 
almost mystic idealist converted into 
pure pragmatist. Whereas other Eu- 
ropean leaders sometimes give the 
impression of propagandists trying 
to sound like prophets, Monnet is a 
moralist who forces himself to look 
at the world with the perspective of 
a ward heeler. He has known all his 
life where he wants Europe and him. 
self to go; the only thing that in- 
terests him is the quickest way to get 
there. 

At one time, rpc seemed a feasible 
short cut. It didn’t work, and there 
fore a new one must be found. 

During our talk, Monnet repeated- 
ly emphasized that he was not com 
mitted to any particular program for 
realizing European unity; the im. 
portant thing was what could best 
be put across at a given moment, 
and the sooner the better. 

Essentially this is the merchandis- 
ing approach to politics. You can- 
vass the market and find out what 
the traffic will bear; then you design 
your product accordingly. If the 
product won't design, you consider 
the package—and perhaps increase 
your advertising budget. American 
experience has shown that this is. 
on the whole, a pretty satisfactor 
way of supplying the material needs 
of the public, but experience in 
many other countries suggests that it 
is a somewhat dubious formula for 
democratic leadership. Inevitably, at 
least in Monnet’s case, it tends to cast 
the planning of moves toward Euro: 
pean unity in terms of momentaril) 
effective propaganda rather than in 
providing deep-seated solutions to 
real problems. 


Successes and Shortcomings 


Curiously, the modest but real suc 
cess of the Coal and Steel Commu 
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mity in its two-and-half-odd years 
of existence tends to prove the same 
point as the failure of enc. It illus- 
trates both the rewards of interna- 
tional co-operation in achieving real- 
istically defined objectives and the 
danger of glamorizing the tech- 
niques of co-operation beyond their 
capabilities of fulfillment. 

The Community has scored some 
successes. Yet there remain major 
obstacles within the Community to 
free trade and competition in coal 
and steel. Technically the common 
market for all products within the 
Community’s sphere was completed 
last August when special steels were 
added to the list of items that can 
cross the 1,700 miles of frontiers be- 
tween its member states without 
tariffs or quotas. Yet there remain 
major obstacles to free trade and 
competition within the Community 
in the form of cartels, subsidies, re- 
bates, and discriminatory freight 
rates. All these are being whittled 
down. On May I, for example, the 
members of the Community are tak- 
ing a first step toward doing away 
with the extra freight charge that 
railroads have been putting on ship- 
ments of coal and steel products 


across frontiers. Two years from now ° 


the charge will disappear entirely; 
freight rates will be the same across 
national boundaries as for a haul of 
the same distance within a single 
country. When that is the case, Ruhr 
coal will sell competitively with 
French-mined coal as far west as 
Paris, and French steel can be deliv- 
ered at attractive prices to customers 
in Bavaria. Similar good progress is 
being made in establishing a free 
market for labor within the Commu- 
nity; some 300,000 European work- 
ers in fifty-six job categories are now 
eligible to apply for the High Au- 
thority’s labor passports, which per- 
mit them to cross national frontiers 
in search of better employment op- 
portunities. 

Production of coal and steel is 
rising—an all-time record of 43.8 mil- 
lion metric tons in steel for 1954, and 
a postwar record in coal of 241.6 mil- 
lion metric tons. Exchanges between 
Community members and the rest of 
the world are also increasing. Com- 
petition is speeding up technological 
progress in backward sectors of the 
Community, while the reconversion 
loans and the resettlement programs 
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sponsored by the High Authority 
are helping cushion the social impact 
of technological progress. Indi- 
rectly, millions of Europeans are en- 
joying a better life as a result of the 
international co-operation exempli- 
fied by the Community. 


Q* THE OTHER hand, it now seems 
clear that the Community has not 
had—and is not likely ever to have 
—the constructively revolutionary et- 
fect on European life that its sup- 
porters originally hoped. “On the 
economic plane, it has unquestion- 
ably proved its efficacy,” a recent ar- 
ticle in Le Monde observed. On the 
political plane, the verdict is less 
clear. “The mere existence of the 
Community has not sufficed to set in 
motion the machinery of European 
integration, as its promoters hoped 
it would.” 

Critics of the Community also 
point out that other branches of 
European industry and commerce 
have progressed as much as coal and 
steel without benefit of suprana- 
tional regulation. And in some sec- 
tors of the European economy the 
Community actually seems to be 
creating new problems. A_ recent 
study of international trade prob- 
lems carried out by the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(G.A.T.T.) staff in Geneva voiced 
rather sharp reservations about the 
restrictive role of the Community 





on world trade in coal and steel. And 


while competition is speeding up the 
modernization of the French steel 
industry, this is not necessarily a 
clear gain for the French economy as 
a whole. For example, recent press 
releases of the High Authority note 
with considerable pride the efforts of 


the Community to lure French min- 
ers from the dwindling mining areas 
of central and southern France to 
the expanding high-wage mines of 
Lorraine in the northeast. Unfortu- 
nately, a recent U.N. study found 
that one of France’s most serious eco- 
nomic problems is the increasing 
concentration of industry in the 
northeast and the steady decay of 
once-prosperous areas in the center, 
south, and southwest—which the 
Community’s resettlement program 
is helping to accelerate. 

On the whole, the more objective 
critics of the Community believe 
that its positive results sufficiently 
outweigh its negative ones. They are 
inclined to agree that the success of 
the Community demonstrates the 
utility of supranational institutions 
in dealing with knotty technical 
problems—e.g., the elimination of 
discriminatory freight rates. Their 
real objection is not to the Coal and 
Steel Community as such but to the 
extreme conclusions that Monnet 
and other “European” enthusiasts 
have drawn frem its experience, and 
to the plans attributed to Monnet of 
applying the supranational ap- 
proach on a still more grandiose 
scale. 


The Marjolin Approach 


For example, Robert Marjolin, 
the recently retired head of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation, stoutly defends the 
Coal and Steel Community though 
he believes that the non-suprana- 
tional orrec has been just as success- 
ful. Marjolin even appears to favor 
the setting up of one or two new 
European supranational communi- 
ties in specialized fields. However, he 
cannot go along with those—includ- 
ing Monnet himself—who see these 
communities as the foundation 
stones of the United States of Eu- 
rope. 

In fact, he has little enthusiasm 
for the idea of European union, 
mainly because he believes that 
world developments have already 
put it out of date. “There is no justi- 
fication,” he has said, “. . . for the 
creation of a Third Force or Third 
Bloc. The enduring reality is west- 
ern co-operation.” Marjolin is by no 
means the only Frenchman who is 
cool toward European federation, 
not on nationalist grounds but from 
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fear that it would tend to undermine 
co-operation between the western 
powers in the broader Atlantic 
framework. 

Because he favors international 
co-operation in a wider geographical 
framework, Marjolin is willing to 
accept less intensive co-operation 
than supranationalists of the Mon- 
net school; unlike many European 
federalists, he does not seem to re- 
gard the principle of national in- 
dependence as inherently vicious. 
In his view, the success of the Mar- 
shall Plan and of ogec, which was 
set up to administer it in Europe, 
proves that governments can co- 
operate fruitfully without formally 
renouncing sovereignty. And even 
if the nations of western Europe 
agreed overnight to form a political 
union, abolishing separate national 
sovereignties, Marjolin does not be- 
lieve that Europe would progress 
economically much faster than it 
is doing now. 


A NUMBER olf people in both camps 
“% have come to feel that at least 
as great a threat to the cause of 
European co-operation lies in the 
intransigence of Furope’s suprana- 
tionalists as in the fanaticism of its 
nationalists; conversely, the best hope 
lor enduring progress probably lies 
in compromise and mutual tolerance 
among the believers in various forms 
or degrees of international co-opera- 
tion. 

Since the formal ratification of the 
Paris accords by the French Senate, a 
kind of compromise that would per- 
mit relaunching of the European 
movement on a less extreme and 
more realistic basis appears to be in 
the making. France’s Premier Edgar 
Faure, once an adversary of Epc, has 
publicly announced that he favors 
the creation of two new multina- 
tional communities—one for trans- 
portation and the other for energy, 
including eventually atomic energy. 
It is also reported that Adenauer, 
among others, has been discreetly 
urging Monnet to withdraw his res- 
ignation and remain in Luxembourg 
as president of the Coal and Steel 
Community. 

Apparently it is even harder for 
Europe to get along without Monnet 
than with him. He is at once the 
indispensable and the intolerable in- 
gredient of Europe’s future. 
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Political Reunion 
In the Vienna Woods 


WILLIAM HARLAN HALE 


ete YEARS AGO, Leopold Figl, then 
Chancellor of Austria, received 
a group of American publishers in 
the great conference hall in the Ball- 
hausplatz in Vienna and gave them 
a brief guided tour through the his- 
tory of that baroque chancellery. 
Standing in his shiny black suit un- 
der crystal chandeliers, the pint-sized 
up-country politico with a foghorn 
voice reminded his visitors that they 
were now in the hall in which the 
Congress of Vienna had met more 
than a century and a third ago. Five 
doors of equal scale opened into it, 
he pointed out. That was because 
five reigning sovereigns had attended 
the conference, none of whom would 
yield precedence to the next; five 
portals had to be built to enable 
them to make their entrances simul- 
taneously. 

“Now notice how ideally this hall 
is suited for a new Congress, when 
the time comes,” Figl concluded 
with a grin, standing behind Prince 
Metternich’s chair. “There is your 
portal; next to it is Britain’s; then 
comes France’s; across the way is the 
Russians’; and here, in the middle, 
is Austria’s own.” 

The remark drew applause because 
Figl’s remarks embodied that whimsi- 
cal deftness one liked to see in a 
patriotic Austrian, especially amid 
the adversity of occupation and na- 
tional helplessness. But this April, 
when Leopold Figl, now Austrian 
Foreign Minister, returned with his 
Ballhausplatz colleagues from their 
talks in Moscow about terms for 
their long-postponed state treaty, 
bringing home either a prize or the 
most winning gift horse of modern 
times, his airy suggestion under the 
chandeliers was no longer as fantas- 
tic as it had seemed at first. The 
Soviets themselves have now called 
for a new conference of the powers 
at Vienna, at which Austria and the 
influences radiating from it will 
surely occupy center stage. 

The earlier Congress took place 


amid Hapsburg splendor with the 
aim of establishing a European bal- 
ance of power to fill the vacuum left 
by Napoleon’s collapse. Nowadays, 
Europe’s outstanding vacuum is Aus- 
tria itself, gaping between the pow- 
er blocs that surround it. Unlike Ger- 
many, it is too small to be divided. 
The narrow mountainous area un- 
der western protection consists chief- 
ly of scenery and draws its suste- 
nance from the eastern half, while 
the eastern half under Soviet occu- 
pation consists of industries that 
have to draw their electric power 
from the western half. 

Being irreducible beyond its pres- 
ent state, Austria has been recog- 
nized by both sides as a European 
necessity that must be preserved as 
a whole. But while neither side can 
afford to dismember it, Austria's 
position is so strategic that neither 
side can afford to claim or possess it 
without starting a general conflagra- 
tion. Even the greedy Soviets saw 
this from the start. In Austria’s case 
they made an exception to their 
practice in other lands they have 
trampled on. They exploited it but 
refrained from subverting it. 


Is Neutrality All Good? 


The central requirement that the 
Soviets made at the Moscow treaty 
discussion—that Austria completely 
neutralize itself—-was neither new 
nor harsh. It restated what all the 
four occupying powers as well as the 
Austrians themselves (excepting on- 
ly a lunatic fringe of unreconstructed 
Pan-Germanists) had already agreed 
on as a necessity for peace and sur- 
vival. The question is not whether 
Austria can or should become neu- 
tral—ten years of multiple occupa- 
tion have already made it the most 
successful all-round buffer state in 
history—but what influence this neu- 
trality may have beyond its borders 
when it is built into a sovereign 
Austrian state. Vienna, the power 
vacuum, may soon find itself becom- 
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ing the dissemination point, for good 
or ill, of a contagious idea. 

The example of Switzerland, neu- 
tralized long ago, hardly holds for 
Austria. The volatile Austrian sees 
himself as far removed from the be- 
calmed Swiss, safely embedded be- 
tween Lakes Constance and Geneva 
in the folds of the West. His own 
center of gravity lies three hundred 
miles farther east, with Communist 
powers fronting along three of his 
borders. He votes pro-western by 
over ninety-five per cent—a far 
higher anti-Moscow sentiment than 
either the French or the Italians can 
boast—but that does not mean that 
he necessarily thinks as his western 
tutors would like him to think. He 
has learned to be the man in the 
middle, and this, he realizes, may 
not be a bad position to be in after 
all. His geography compels him to it, 
he says, and his national talent 
makes a virtue of it. 


Stability in Weakness 


I once asked an Austrian Cabinet 
Minister of the conservative People’s 
Party, after he had been laying 
heavily into the Americans late in 


the evening over wine and empha- . 


sizing the need of good relations 
with the East, “Look, are you really 
with us or against us?” 

“You talk to me as if I were a 
German,” he answered, beady-eyed 
as he raised another beaker. “Ent- 
weder-oder. Either-or. Categorical 
imperatives—bah! You are now in 
Vienna. Don’t you know that when 
you present a Viennese two alterna- 
tives, he will unfailingly select a 
third?” 

The Viennese alternative in poli- 
tics is to be today what Austria once 
set out to be but then failed at when 
it tried to be too much: the honest 
broker between West and East, need- 
ing both sides for sustenance, and 
needed by both for cushioning. The 
position can be played from strength 
but also from lack of it. “Austria is 
the only country, mind you,” the 
Minister went on, “which defended 
Europe from both Napoleon and the 
Turks. We are not so strong now. 
But at least we have the stability of 
our weakness—which often makes us 
the envy of the strong.” 

Equilibrium, patience, passivity, 
adroitness in playing both sides from 
a position that a more committed peo- 
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ple might regard as untenable—these 
are Austrian virtues, and perhaps the 
greatest of them is patience. The 
country, under the Hapsburgs the 
seat of the world’s greatest govern- 
mental frivolity, begins by being 
patient with itself. Its coalition Gov- 
ernment, in spite of four general 
elections, has the same general make- 
up today that it had when it was 
set up ten years ago, thus making 
central Europe's frailest nation also 
its most stable, and its leaders the 
most experienced hands in the busi- 
ness of dealing with Moscow. 

For ten years Austria has pursued 
the simple object of existence while 
waiting for Moscow finally to break 
its own log jam of resistance to 
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granting the long-promised state 
treaty. Similarly, for ten years Aus- 
tria has been patiently and slowly 
at work rebuilding stone by stone 
its historic Vienna Opera House, 
bombed out by war, on the assump- 
tion that in the end it will be Eu- 
rope’s most attractive and that what- 
ever else happens Europe will keep 
on wanting to go to operas. 

The visitor often thinks of Austria, 
so dependent and yet so skilled at 
survival, as a charming and some- 
what wayward oddity, apart from 
the turbulent main stream of Europe 
and so not relevant to it. But while 
the Austrians themselves often try 
to promote this winning image of 
their quaintness, they know that 
they are in the very thick of Europe, 
and their neighbors know it, too. 


Paradoxically, the Austrian, who 
at first seems so unlike his neighbors, 
often emerges as the most seasoned 
and representative of Europeans. He 
has fared badly at many hands, in- 
cluding his own. But he has pre- 
served his battered house intact; he 
can say, as the Abbé Sieyés did when 
asked what he did during the French 
Revolution, “I survived.” And the 
fact that the greatest power of Eu- 
rope should now offer him back his 
national integrity on a glittering 
silver platter—provided simply that 
he steers clear of entangling alliances 
—not only sounds in Austria like a 
reward but like a meaningful lesson 
for the rest of a continent that itself 
entertains many second thoughts 
about alliances. 


HE WEST also claims some share 

in the Austrian achievement of 
wearing down brute force by steady 
nerves. Secretary of State Dulles 
has called the Austro-Soviet treaty 
agreement the “first fruits of a policy 
of patient firmness” on the part of 
the western powers. It achieves a 
basis that the Soviets denied in more 
than 260 separate meetings of the 
Allied officials assigned to arrive at a 
treaty. In the first round of negotia- 
tions, three years of jockeying and 
concessions by the West on the issue 
of how much tribute Austria was to 
pay its Soviet liberators had led to 
the hope in 1949 that Moscow would 
sign the fifty-nine-article paper; but 
at the last moment the Russians 
balked. 

In the second round, launched in 
1952, the West came up with a “short 
draft” of only eight articles that 
tried to skirt punitive cénditions; 
but the Soviets balked again. 

In a third attempt in 1954, the 
West offered to accept the Soviet 
version of the “unagreed” provisions 
for the sake of a quick signing; again, 
refusal. The Trieste question, the 
German-assets question, the Austrian 
“dried-peas debt” question, and the 
demand for signing a general peace 
with Germany first—all these and 
many more were introduced by the 
Soviets at strategic moments in order 
to stall the negotiations, until west- 
erners and Austrians alike gradually 
came to the conclusion that the So- 
viets just didn’t want to negotiate. 

Now they do. Clearly, they have 
fresh, 1955-style reasons of their own 
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for wishing to do so at this moment. 
Having built up ten years of ex- 
pectancy and frustration in and 
about Austria, they may hope to 
play on Austrian weakness and west- 
ern weariness in such a way as to get 
a quick decision in which the Soviets 
will appear to be benefactors. Yet 
the Austrian weakness is not of the 
kind on which they have counted. 
The particular quality of the Aus- 
trian coalition Government, in which 
the conservative half pulls right 
while the Socialist half pulls to a 
non-Moscow left, is that in the re- 
sulting mutual suspicion among its 
members neither side dares pull to- 
ward Moscow, with the result that 
it remains on dead center. 


Reverse Anschluss 


If the fruits of that “patient firm- 
ness” which Dulles applauded now 
seem to involve the danger of some 
yielding, the question still remains, 
By whom and to what? The Russians 
are stepping down to accommodate 
the Austrians. The Austrians would 
like to accommodate everybody 
equally. The Moscow signals sent to 
Vienna are doubtless not meant for 
Vienna at all, but are really intended 
for the attention of West Germany 
as a suggestion that it follow Aus- 
tria’s accommodating example and 
forgo further military commitments 
to the West—an Anschluss in reverse. 

The attraction of Austrian neu- 
tralism as a way of life could act 
upon western Europe, and particu- 
larly upon uncertain West Germany, 
in such a way as to loosen the co- 
hesion of western strength. It could 
also lead to the spread of the idea— 
already taking roct on both sides of 
the Rhine—of a league or bloc of 
armed neutrality among continental 
powers, with the hope that this 
might produce the wished-for relaxa- 
tion of tensions. 


F ype new third force in Eu- 
rope for the very reason that it 
has no force at all—has several oppor- 
tunities open to it. If past experience 
is a guide, it will try to remain pre- 
cisely where it is, balancing deftly, 
doing a little business on both sides 
as it can, rolling out the carpet for 
the general meeting of the powers 
at Vienna, and finishing the recon- 
struction of its Opera House for 
them. 
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The Triumvirate 
That Replaces Sir Winston 


WILLIAM CLARK 


LonDON 

FF the first time since the dis- 
astrous spring of 1940, the Brit- 

ish Conservative Party is headed by 
a conservative. Beneath the Tories’ 
genuine regret at losing the great 
man of our age, there is some gen- 
uine relief among them at the resig- 
nation of Sir Winston Churchill and 
the succession of Sir Anthony Eden. 

Throughout half a century in the 
House of Commons several parties 
attached themselves to Churchill, 
but he never really troubled to at- 
tach himself to any one of them. In 
his later years he has been regarded 
by many in the Conservative Party 
as an immovable obstacle to any 
serious formulation of a new polit- 
ical philosophy for a new age. Now 
that he is gone, the Tories know that 
they have reached a crucial moment 
in their history, for they must decide 
what sort of a face to present to the 
country. They can no longer advance 
behind the almost universally re- 
spected mask of Churchillism. 

The decision to hold an election 
May 26 is partly based on a desire 
to cash in on that respect, which has 
been increased by Churchill's retire- 
ment, but it brings nearer the mo- 
ment when the party must decide on 
its new policies. The election itself 
will be fought by the Government on 
its record: “We gave you freedom 
from rationing, full employment, 
and prosperity. We have tried for 
peace and sought strength.” 

If Britain elected its party leaders 
at public conventions it is likely that 
Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. 
Butler would have been chosen 
by the Conservative Party, rather 
than Sir Anthony Eden. Butler has 
done more to help the party find a 
coherent policy in the postwar era 
than any other politician. 

But Eden has been chosen—by 
Churchill—to be Prime Minister, and 
unless he makes grave mistakes he 
will receive the support of his col- 
leagues, including his rivals. At first 


this traditional loyalty will be 
strengthened by the imminence of 
the election, in which Sir Anthony's 
popularity with the electorate will 
be a considerable asset. For the mo- 
ment, indeed, it would be unwise to 
draw too many conclusions from the 
appearance or actions of the new 
Government. 

However, some long-term shifts in 
the balance of power within the Con- 
servative Party are now taking place, 
and the future of the party is being 
settled. As often happens after the 
disappearance of a dominating fig- 
ure, his mantle is divided; a trium- 
virate of Eden, Butler, and Harold 
Macmillan, now Foreign Minister, 
has succeeded Churchill. But there is 
sure to be only one leader eventually. 
Succeeding a Giant 
Eden’s friends as well as those who 
hope to succeed him shake their 
heads over his health and wonder 
whether his slim figure can bear the 
heavy burden of office. His enemies 
make fun of his cliché-ridden speech 
and matinee-idol charm, and claim 
that Eden will crumple under the 
pressures of supreme responsibility. 

I doubt whether these predictions 
of failure are firmly based. Eden is 
not a very healthy man, but he is 
the youngest Prime Minister in a 
long time, and the position of head 
of the Government, with all its ex- 
haustions, is far less sapping to 
morale than that of being an ex- 
pectant heir. Power is often good for 
a man’s health. 

Eden’s greatest misfortune is that 
he succeeds a giant and so may ap- 
pear a pygmy. If he had followed 
Chamberlain or even Attlee, the 
comparison would be far less to his 
disadvantage. Eden will never be an- 
other Churchill, but no nation can 
really expect to be led by a series of 
titans. Luckily for Eden, he is not 
just a miniature Churchill; in most 
ways he is very opposite. Where 
Churchill is a romantic, Eden is 
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severely practical; where Churchill 
loved to fight, Eden prefers to nego- 
tiate; where Churchill has always 
been impulsive, Eden is usually, of- 
ten successfully, patient. 

The merits of Eden’s make-up 
have been demonstrated in some of 
his postwar diplomacy, particularly 
in the Middle East. Churchill, who 
had fought in the Battle of Omdur- 
man (1898), which sealed the Brit- 
ish conquest of the Sudan, could 
never perceive the realities of that 
area through the haze of his own 
illusions; Eden’s more practical mind 
saw at once that Britain’s special 
position in Suez and Iran were relics 
of a past that could not be main- 
tained. Against the overt opposition 
of a large section of his party, he 
entered negotiations with Egypt and 
the Zahedi régime in Iran. In spite of 
months of frustration, his patience 
carried him through to settlements 
that are surprisingly favorable for 
Britain. 

This talent for negotiation is 
something that will serve him well 
in that ultimate repository of British 
authority—the Cabinet. But a suc- 
cessful Premier must not only ma- 
nipulate his Cabinet, he must also 
lead it in his own chosen direction, 
and fight it when it is going con- 
trary to his wishes. Will Eden fight? 


A Degree of Obstinacy 


Eden has always fought for what he 
cared about. The surprising thing is 
what he cared about. In general it 
appears that his practical mind has 
fixed on matters of diplomatic pro- 
cedure, which he believes are as es- 
sential as the objectives simply be- 
cause they influence the objectives. 
In 1938 his quarrel with Chamber- 
lain was not over the objective— 
both men favored seeking an accom- 
modation with the dictators to avoid 
war—but Eden objected strongly to 
Chamberlain’s methods of personal 
diplomacy, which he rightly believed 
would give an advantage to the 
more unscrupulous side, and _ re- 
signed from the Foreign Office to 
support this view. 

More recent examples of his ob- 
stinacy are his long struggle with 
Mr. Dulles last year, in which 
Eden’s objection was that Amer- 
ica was using the method of bluff 
in the Far East and refusing the 
method of negotiation. Eden had 
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to dely the Administration ol 
Britain’s closest ally and brave a 
considerable press campaign against 
his “appeasement” in both America 
and Britain before he could get the 
Geneva Conference going. It then 
took two months—instead of the esti- 
mated ten days—of negotiation to 
achieve anything. Eden needed guts 
and patience to carry that through. 

He has even stood up to Churchill 
himself over the issue of four-power 
talks with Russia. Both men sin- 





cerely favor such talks, but Eden has 
insisted on orderly, Foreign Office- 
type procedure, working up from 
lower to higher levels. He has op- 
posed, and successfully opposed for 
eighteen months, Churchill’s in- 
sistent idea of agendaless talks at the 
summit. Again Eden appears to 
have won the argument. 


Diplomat vs. Chief 


Yet the fear that Eden may prove a 
weak Prime Minister has some basis 
in his past conduct. Though he has 
fought for what he cares about, he 
has cared about relatively secondary 
matters. There has been nothing in 
his speeches, his writing, or his con- 
versation to indicate that he has 
thought much about fundamental 
political principles. 

To some extent this is because of 


the circumstances of his political 
life. Eden has always been concerned 
with foreign affairs, where he soon 
learned the necessity of self-control. 
For quarter of a century he has in- 
hibited himself. He has a sharp 
temper that is, however, kept well 
in check. He has avoided the 
witty, stinging answer and _ substi- 
tuted the cliché that neither informs 
nor angers; bold statements are wa- 
tered down to legal briefs or hopeful 
commonplaces. All of this has 
proved useful and successful in a 
diplomat, but a lot more will be 
expected of a Prime Minister. 

Perhaps the accession to supreme 
power will release Eden’s inhibitions 
so that he will begin to turn his 
mind to thinking about the ultimate 
objectives of his policies at home 
and abroad. So far these seem hardly 
to have concerned him. The grand 
designs—for a United Europe or an 
Atlantic Community — that fired 
Churchill's romanticism have not 
found any favor with Eden. What 
role he wishes Britain to play in 
what sort of world order is unknown. 
Unless Eden can rise above his pres- 
ent concern with the day-to-day ex- 
ecution of policy he will be at best a 
mediocre Prime Minister, and he 
will have failed his party. 

One thing is certain: Under 
Kden’s leadership the Conservative 
Party will never practice even the 
mildest version of any class war. Per- 
haps because of his concern with na- 
tional unity in foreign affairs, per- 
haps, oddly enough, because he was 
trained under Stanley Baldwin, 
Eden has always sought to smooth 
out difficulties between parties and 
classes. In result, he is at least mildly 
popular on both sides of the Com- 
mons and throughout the country. 


Butler’s Contribution 


In this task—so essential for Britain 
—of moderating the divisions of class 
and party and maintaining a gov- 
ernment policy that is supported on 
ninety per cent of the issues by 
ninety per cent of the people, Eden's 
main lieutenant and heir presump- 
tive is R. A. Butler. Because Eden is 
certainly ignorant of and possibly 
uninterested in the intricacies ol 
home and economic affairs, his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will have 
even greater scope than before. 

So far, Butler’s record is highly 
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creditable. More than any other man, 
he has dragged his party (which pro- 
tested only feebly) into the postwar 
world. After the defeat of 1945, it 
was Butler who set to work produc- 
ing a series of party pamphlets out- 
lining a new Conservative philoso- 
phy for home and economic affairs. 
This philosophy, which is now the 
official dogma of the party, is mildly 
protectionist, decidedly Keynesian, 
and fully in favor of the welfare 
state. It puts more emphasis on pri- 
vate enterprise than do the Labour- 
ites, but in fact the changes that 
have taken place in the field of pub- 
lic ownership since 1951 are not very 
great. The policies of Butler and 
Hugh Gaitskell, his opposite num- 
ber under Attlee, are so alike that 
the term “Butskellism” has gained 
considerable currency. 

The immediate future may place 
more severe trials on this liberal eco- 
nomic system. The terms of trade 
have turned against Britain recently, 
and the Butler boom that has lasted 
so long may be at an end. If so, the 
pressure to economize on welfare 
benefits will be considerable. 


Maemillan’s Career 


The third member of the triumvi- 
rate, Harold Macmillan, is by far the 
most enigmatic. He had long hoped 
to be Foreign Secretary, but it is far 
from easy to guess what he wants to 
do or how far he will succeed. He is 
not nearly as popular with both 
sides of Commons as Eden. Far too 
often Macmillan has chosen to reply 
to Labour criticisms or—earlier—to 
criticize Labour policies by an exer- 
cise of wit that keeps his own side 
rolling in the aisles and his oppo- 
nents squirming. He has paid a high 
price for this success. 

It sometimes seems that Macmil- 
lan has decided not only to talk the 
way Tories would like to, but also 
to adopt the appearance accorded to 
them in cartoons. His Edwardian 
mustache and his slackly elegant 
dress appear designed to conceal his 
brilliant intellect behind an almost 
farcical upper-class nonchalance. 

The odd thing is that Macmillan’s 
career does not fit the pose. His 
father, a well-known publisher, mar- 
ried an American and sent his son 
through Eton and Oxford; but Har- 
old was a scholar not a playboy at 
Oxtord, and a very brave officer 
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throughout the First World War. 
He went into politics perhaps largely 
because he married the daughter of 
a great Conservative peer, the Duke 
of Devonshire, but in the House he 
proved far from a regular and reli- 
able Conservative. He was the first 
member of his party publicly to re- 
sign the Whip in protest against the 
appeasement policy, and he organ- 
ized a maverick group to advocate 
a stronger foreign policy and a more 
liberal economic policy at home. 
The particular target of his barbed 
wit in those days was a member of 
his own party who was put up to 
answer questions for the Foreign 
Office—R. A. Butler. Neither man 
has quite forgotten that episode. 
During the war Macmillan was 





given considerable responsibility by 
Churchill, who appointed him to be 
British Minister in charge of politi- 
cal affairs for North Africa, Italy, 
and the Balkans in 1943-1945. He 
learned to co-operate with the Amer- 
icans, but he allowed it to become 
too well known that he thought that 
Britain must act the part of “Greece 
to America’s Rome—less powerful 
but more civilized.” 

Macmillan’s present high politi- 
cal reputation within his own party 
rests on the amazing job he did as 
Minister of Housing. As an election 
stunt the Conservatives had prom- 
ised 300,000 new houses a year; the 
figure seemed impossible but Mac- 
millan exceeded it. More recently, 
as Minister of Defence, he under- 
took the task of adapting Britain’s 
defense to the hydrogen age. Now at 
the Foreign Office he will need to 
show that he has sound judgment 
and the ability to unite the country 
behind him. 


His policies, for some time to 
come, will be those of his predeces- 
sor, the new Prime Minister. But 
Macmillan has some of the roman- 
tic in him that Eden lacks, and this 
may prove a decisive difference. 
There is not much chance that Eden 
will take the lead—as Churchill did— 
in proposing joint Anglo-American 
citizenship or that the nations of 
western Europe should establish con- 
federal institutions. To Eden na- 
tional sovereignty is sacred. There is 
a chance—it is no more—that Mac- 
millan, who joined the united Eu- 
rope movement both early and en- 
thusiastically, will now give British 
backing to the reality of Western 
European Union. 

The Foreign Office opposes the 
whole idea of a parliamentary assem- 
bly of western Europeans discussing 
policy. Macmillan instinctively fa- 
vors such an idea because he sees 
Britain cast in the romantic role of 
leader and savior of Europe. The 
question is whether he will have the 
patience, in the face of little support 
from his Prime Minister and other 
British officials, to persevere in his 
support of the new institutions. 


Long-Term Questions 


The main doubt about the new 
Government is whether it has vision 
to see the opportunities that lie be- 
fore it. Churchill has been pre- 
eminent for so long as the Tories’ 
spokesman that it will be hard to fill 
his place. There is no great danger 
that the Conservative Party will re- 
vert to domestic reaction or foreign 
imperialism, but there is some dan- 
ger that it will succumb to the temp- 
tation of being conservative and not 
much else in an age when it is im- 
possible to stand still. 

With Eden in command, Britain 
will continue to exert a moderating 
influence in world affairs and will 
probably bring about talks with Rus- 
sia. But what of the long term? What 
place will Britain ultimately take in 
the world? What relations will be de- 
veloped with America? What institu- 
tions are needed to make the al- 
liances work smoothly? What eco- 
nomic system can be devised that 
will make Britain less vulnerable to 
small upsets in world trade? It is 
those questions that Sir Anthony 
Eden will now need to consider if he 
is to grow into his new position. 
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Our Extraordinary 


Solicitor General 


ANTHONY LEWIS 


ee the late Robert H. Jackson 
was Solicitor General of the 
United States, he told of receiving a 
letter addressed simply “Celestial 
General, Washington, D.C.” The 
post office, he said modestly, had no 
trouble deciding it was meant for 
him. 

The office of Solicitor General 
carries with it no heavenly powers, 
but it does exert a broad influence 
on American law and command an 
extraordinary respect among law- 
yers. “The aristocrat of legal jobs,” 
one authority has called it. The men 
who have held the position since it 
was created in 1870 include William 
Howard Taft (in the Benjamin 
Harrison Administration), the late 
John W. Davis (under Wilson) , and 
Stanley Reed (under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt) , who like Mr. Jackson be- 
came a Supreme Court Justice. 

Despite its great history and high 
standing in the profession, the office 
is neither widely known nor under- 
stood by the public. Many generally 
well-informed people thought about 
it for the first time recently when 
the present Solicitor General, Simon 
E. Sobeloff, refused to endorse his 
Administration’s views on a major 
Constitutional question — whether 
the government can properly con- 
ceal the identity of accusers in loy- 
alty and security cases. 

Mr. Sobeloff’s action, in the pend- 
ing Supreme Court case of Peters v. 
Hobby, raised sharp questions: How 
could so fundamental a difference 
of opinion arise among the high 
legal officers of a government? Why 
was the dissent tolerated without 
animosity? The answers lie in the 
unusual nature of the job and the 
somewhat remarkable character of 
Simon Sobeloff. 


More Than Winning Cases 


The Solicitor Genera! is appeal at- 
torney for the United States govern- 
ment. Whenever the government 
loses a case in a Federal District 
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Court, the Solicitor General decides 
whether it is to be appealed. When a 
case is lost in a Court of Appeals, he 
decides whether to take it to the Su- 
preme Court. He has general charge 
of preparing the government’s briefs 
and arguments in the Supreme 
Court. 

These are vast discretionary pow- 
ers to be wielded by one man in a 
government that has been described 
as one of laws, not men. Legal cases 
assume broad significance only as 
they are decided on appeal. The So- 
licitor General, determining what 
should be appealed and how the gov- 
ernment should argue in the highest 
court, thus has a major influence in 
the shaping of the law. 

The job, it follows, requires some- 
thing more than the ability to plead 
brilliantly for a cause; it requires 
something nearer judicial qualities. 
Mr. Sobeloff has put it this way: 

“When a lawyer in private prac- 
tice advances an argument, he feels 
free to drive as far as he can. He is 
out to win that case. . . . The Solici- 
tor General, though an advocate, 
must not forget that his client is the 
United States government. . . . He 
must proceed with greater modera- 
tion and circumspection, realizing 
that what he says today will have to 
be faced tomorrow. He must be con- 
stantly aware that the rule declared 
in one case may be cited in the next.” 

In addition to this special concern 
for the consequences of his acts, a 
Solicitor General must have moral 
courage. He must withstand the 
pressures of agency heads and prose- 
cutors who have in mind only vic- 
tory for themselves in a particular 
case. He must take the larger view of 
what is best for the government as a 
whole, remembering that it is an 
embodiment of all its citizens. These 
words written by one of Mr. Sobel- 
off's predecessors, Frederick William 
Lehmann, are inscribed outside the 
Attorney General’s door: “The 
United States wins its point when- 


ever justice is done its citizens in the 
courts.” 

Simon Sobeloff likes to quote that 
statement, and his action in the 
Peters case makes plain that he does 
not quote it idly. Judges and lawyers 
in somewhat cynical Washington 
regarded his refusal to move from 
his beliefs as an act of extraordinary 
moral courage—one that will have 
great significance for bench and bar 
and should not be lost on the public. 


bees NEITHER his courage nor his 
morality was recently acquired is 
indicated by an editorial in the Bal- 
timore Sun of February 8, 1934. Mr. 
Sobeloff had just completed three 
years as U.S. Attorney for the State 
of Maryland. The Sun, praising his 
record, wrote: “He didn’t forget that 
the district attorney is an officer of 
the court, whose duty is to see that 
justice is done, rather than to secure 
convictions, just or unjust.” 

Mr. Sobeloff was U.S. Attorney in 
the last years of prohibition, and the 
Sun paid him the tribute of saying 
that he had enforced the Volstead 
Act for three years and emerged with 
the respect of both wets and drys. 
He prosecuted bootleggers, but he 
clamped down on _ overaggressive 
investigators. 

In one notable case a private citi- 
zen telephoned a tip to dry agents 
that a man and wife had some 
whiskey in their apartment. The 
agents found a bottle with what they 
called alcoholic “dregs” in it and 
charged the couple. U.S. Attorney 
Sobeloff investigated and learned 
that the tip had come from the 
couple’s landlord, who was in a law- 
suit with them. He ordered the case 
dropped and issued a statement be- 
ginning: “If the paid informer was 
a nuisance, the self-serving voluntee1 
is an abomination.” 

During this stage in his career, 
Baltimore customs officers seized as 
immoral copies of Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata and Marie Stopes's Wise 
Parenthood. Mr. Sobeloff said he 
could not find anything “obscene, 
shocking or offensive” in the books 
and ordered them released. The post 
office was still interfering with Lysvs- 
trata as recently as this year, but un- 
til some test case comes up, the So- 
licitor General will not be able to 
bring his views to bear this time. 

Mr. Sobeloff has not spent all his 
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Swearing-in ceremony: Sobeloff, the President, Chief Justice Warren 


life in an austere consideration of 
high principles. As a lawyer in Balti- 
more he had a general practice, one 
ol the largest in the city. He repre- 
sented such diverse clients as a race 
track and Rosa Ponselle, when she 
sued for divorce. 

He was also in politics for a num- 
ber of years, though of a different 
kind than usually practiced and with 
different results. A Republican in a 
Democratic city, he avoided extreme 
partisanship and was both respected 
and liked by many Democrats. A 
Sun political writer observed with 
awe several years ago that he “seems 
to have escaped most of the obloquy 
that is the normal lot of persons in 
public life. A review of voluminous 
newspaper articles and editorials re- 
veals almost nothing of a censorious 
nature.” 


Lifelong Republican 


Mr. Sobeloff was born in Baltimore 
on December 3, 1894. He made po- 
litical speeches at twelve, and a 
G.O.P. Congressional candidate who 
heard young Simon appointed him a 
House page. Herbert Hoover made 
him U.S. Attorney; a framed letter 
from President Hoover hangs in the 
Sobeloff library. 

But with all the Republican back- 
ground, Mr. Sobeloff has never had 
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regular Republican views on politi- 
cal, economic, and social questions. 
As early as 1929 he campaigned for 
unemployment insurance in Mary- 
land; businessmen objected bitterly, 
and the state law was not passed 
until after the Wagner Act. As a 
public official and as a private attor- 
ney he fought for public housing. 
“When we try to take a family out 
of a rathole, they cry socialism,” he 
said in one debate. 

From his start in politics, Mr. 
Sobeloft has been associated with 
Theodore R. McKeldin, former 
mayor of Baltimore and now Gov- 
ernor of Maryland. Mr. McKeldin 
is a Republican with advanced views 
on civil liberties and social-economic 
questions—frequently more advanced 
than those of Maryland Democrats. 

In 1943 Mr. McKeldin was elected 
mayor; he chose Mr. Sobeloff as 
city solicitor (one of five top cabi- 
net positions) and his chief adviser 
and speech writer. Mr. McKeldin 
was elected governor in 1950 and re- 
elected last fall—the first Republican 
ever to win the job twice. In his first 
Administration, he made Mr. Sobel- 
off chairman of a Maryland “Little 
Hoover Commission” and later chief 
judge of the state’s highest bench, 
the Court of Appeals. (His friends 
still address Mr. Sobeloff as “Judge.”’) 









In 1952 Mr. and Mrs. McKeldin vis- 
ited Israel with Mr. and Mrs. Sobel- 
off. Mr. Sobeloff, a member of a re- 
form Jewish congregation, is a He- 
brew scholar and a lifelong leader 
of Jewish organizations. 


He Can Talk 


It was Governor McKeldin who put 
Mr. Sobeloft’s name before President 
Eisenhower for the office of Solicitor 
General. But politics has tradition- 
ally stopped at the door of the office, 
and the tradition has not been 
broken. The staff—just nine young 
lawyers—is recruited on a nonparti- 
san basis. 

Staff members who have served 
under several Solicitors General con- 
sider Mr. Sobeloff unique in, among 
other things, his literary knowledge 
and his ability to express himself 
clearly and colorfully. (They note, 
of course, that other Solicitors have 
excelled in other respects.) Mr. So- 
beloff has always had a way with 
words. He may well be the only law- 
yer to cite Disraeli in defense of 
the need for public housing. He is 
certainly the only lawyer whose re- 
port on a bankruptcy was praised by 
H. L. Mencken as having “all the 
racy charm of “The Gilded Age.’ ” 

Mr. Sobeloff is what psychologists 
call an oral thinker—a man who 
picks things up quickly by ear and 
prefers talking problems through to 
reading memos. To prepare his brief 
in the school-segregation case, for 
example, he met many times with 
two lawyers on his staff before any- 
one put a word on paper. Finally 
they prepared a draft which he cor- 
rected into final form. 

Of all the government briefs pre- 
sented before the Supreme Court in 
an average year the Solicitor General 
and his staff prepare about half, 
turning over the rest to that division 
of the Justice Department which is 
particularly concerned. Arguments 
before the Court are also parceled 
out. So far Mr. Sobeloff has ap- 
peared in seven cases. His first oral 
argument, in an abstract-sounding 
bank case, exemplifies his ability to 
cut through to the heart of the 
matter with an apt illustration. 

The dispute was over a New York 
State law that reserved to a certain 
few banks the right to advertise 
“savings accounts.” Other banks 
could accept savings but had to use 
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a euphemism such as “thrift ac- 
counts” in advertising. Mr. Sobeloff 
told the Court the law made as much 
sense aS one saying you could not 
call an apple an apple but could say 
that it was red, round, a fruit, and 
had a history going back to Adam 
and Eve. The Justices discussed 
apples briefly. Their decision struck 
down the law. 


a FROM his ability to articu- 
4% late, the quality especially 
praised by Mr. Sobeloff’s acquaint. 
ances is warmth. “He enjoys people,” 
one associate said. Another men 
tioned “sympathy for human beings. 
humaneness”—qualities that are es- 
pecially important as he carries out 
the Solicitor’s important job of de- 
ciding which cases shall be appealed. 

Mr. Sobeloff contrasts as a person 
with what is usually expected in offi- 
cial Washington. To a newspaper 
reporter, one of his most striking 
qualities is a complete lack of cant. 
He talks freely—too freely, some as- 
sociates think—giving blunt, often 
humorous appraisals of persons and 
policies. He means what he says. 

In an average year more than one 
thousand cases lost in district courts 
(or, occasionally, state courts) cross 
the Solicitor General’s desk for con- 
sideration of an appeal. Almost five 
hundred more are considered for ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court. In each 
case the U.S. Attorney and the chief 
of the appropriate division in the 
Justice Department (antitrust, for 
example, or criminal) send along 
the record and their recommenda- 
tion for or against appeal. A lawyer 
on Mr. Sobeloff’s staff looks over the 
record and notes on it in ink whether 
he thinks the recommendation is 
correct. The Solicitor General makes 
the final decision in each case: “Ap- 
peal authorized” or “No appeal.” 

In the nature of the job the Solici- 
tor General has to become familiar 
with far corners of the law not usu- 
ally dealt with by any one person. 
“A lawyer could spend a lifetime in 
active practice in Baltimore,” Mr. 
Sobeloff said in a speech recently, 
“and never have occasion to think 
about the so-called aboriginal land 
rights of the Alaska Indians. .. . He 
might never be called upon to de- 
cide whether the marriage of a four- 
teen-year-old girl in Arkansas is void 
or only voidable . . . or whether giv- 
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ing away calves involves realization 
of taxable income.” 

The Solicitor General authorizes 
appeals in less than a quarter of 
the cases lost in District Courts, and 
in only one-eighth of those referred 
to him for possible Supreme Court 
action. He may say “No” because 
there is simply no appealable point 
of law—on a jury’s award of $1,000 
to a woman hit by a postal truck, for 
example. He may say “No” because 
he thinks a particular case is a weak 
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one on which to risk establishing a 
broad rule of law. “Every experi- 
enced lawyer knows that in many 
instances it is wiser to leave a point 
obscure than to press for clarifica- 
tion,” Mr. Sobeloff has said. 


The Peters Case 


Many times, as the government's 
advocate, the Solicitor General has 
the duty of presenting a viewpoint 
that is not his personal preference— 
because the government’s side is im- 
portant and must be heard. Some- 
times an agency such as the Internal 
Revenue Service may feel it essen- 
tial to seek higher court clarification, 
despite the Solicitor General's warn- 
ings, and he may decide not to stand 
in the way. 

But it is also his special duty to 
restrain the government's lawyers, 
to counsel moderation. With agency 
attorneys, Justice Brandeis once said, 
“The Solicitor General should be a 
general.” 

“The office of Solicitor General is 


of great importance to the Supreme 
Court,” Chief Justice Warren said 
once in introducing Mr. Sobeloff, 
“and when occupied by a man 
of great understanding and amelio- 
rating influence greatly facilitates 
the work of the Court. Solicitor Gen- 
eral Sobeloff is such a man.” 

His relationship with the Supreme 
Court is one of the major concerns 
of a Solicitor General. He is regarded 
as an officer of the Court, with an 
obligation not to bring before it un- 
worthy cases or petty or harsh points 
of view. The Court can of course re- 
fuse to consider any case; it took on 
only forty per cent of those the gov- 
ernment sought to have reviewed 
last year, and only eight per cent of 
the private petitions. But an atmos- 
phere of disapproval may develop if 
the government presses too many ap- 
peals. 


“— Solicitor General should 
guard the gate,” one gentleman 
representing the Court’s view has 
said. “The Court views with natural 
trust and confidence a Solicitor Gen- 
eral who submits overwhelmingly 
meritorious cases,” another authority 
has added. “We're in a realm of 
judgment. There is no machine to 
make decisions. It’s a perfectly hu- 
man thing to read a brief in one 
frame of mind or another, depending 
on who wrote it—to feel of a Solici- 
tor, ‘Out of that mint can come only 
true coin.’ He must be a man who 
would rather lose a case here than 
present it on an unfair basis.” 

The greatest test of a Solicitor Gen- 
eral comes when his study of a case 
leads him to decide that justice will 
best be served if the- government 
loses. If the government has lost in 
a lower court, he can simply decline 
to appeal. But if the government has 
won and the other side appeals, he 
faces a moral dilemma: Must he, as 
the government’s advocate, defend a 
course that he believes unjust? 

From time to time a Solicitor Gen- 
eral answers “No” and makes what 
the courts call a “confession of er- 
ror.” In such a brief he concedes that 
the government's views have been 
wrong in one or more aspects of the 
case. The Solicitor General does not 
necessarily have to come to any con- 
clusion about the case as a whole 
to file such a brief. He may feel, for 
example, that a criminal defendant 
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THE DEMOCRATS’ TACTICS 


BY ERIC SEVAREID 


Fo MONTHS past, an uneasy back- 
stage argument has been going 
on among Democrats in Wash- 
ington. In its essence, the issue is 
this—whether or not to open a direct 
attack upon the President himself as 
the chief source of Administration 
confusions and contradictions. This 
seems to be the prevailing conviction 
at Democratic National Committee 
headquarters, where a strong desire 
exists to take this line publicly and 
persistently. There is a fairly large 
group of Congressional Democrats 
who share the conviction but oppose 
making it a public issue and an- 
other group who oppose it as an is- 
sue because they are not convinced 
of its validity. There is some evidence 
that their national leader, Adlai 
Stevenson, is doing considerable 
brooding about both the thesis and 
the tactic. 

What is important is that uneasy, 
unorganized Democratic pressures 
for making Mr. Eisenhower himself 
the target are building up behind 
the dam of restraint composed large- 
ly of political fears directly re- 
lated to the President's strong popu- 
larity in the country; a few cracks 
are beginning to appear in the dam. 
That is the significance of the recent 
public attacks on the President by 
Senator Matthew Neely of West Vir- 
ginia; and it is because of this back- 
gound that the maiden floor speech 
of North Carolina’s Senator Kerr 
Scott is important. The Scott speech 
received little attention from the 
press. Whether the Scott analysis is 
accurate or inaccurate, it is pretty 
safe to say that his arguments will 
correspond closely to the main cur- 
rent of the general Democratic at- 
tack, if and when their dam does 
break. 


1" BRIEF, the Scott argument is this: 
that the President is not the 
patient, wise commander, occasion- 
ally victimized by subordinates who 
do not fully comprehend his policies, 
but that he is, in reality, the chief 


cause of administrative troubles be- 
cause he does not take personal re- 
sponsibility for the acts of his sub- 
ordinates and because, when they 
go out of line, he does not follow 
through with disciplinary action. 
Scott's direct implication is that the 
President's subordinates now know 
this and will therefore continue to 
say and do as they wish. 

Scott gives various examples. One 
is the Yalta papers release. The 
President was not consulted on this 
in advance, and even after he stat- 
ed his opposition to using them for 
political purposes his party leaders 
went ahead preparing the papers 
for that purpose. Scott cites the rash 
of contradictory policy statements 
during the Indo-China crisis last year 
and the similar rash during the cur- 
rent Formosa crisis. He cites the 
President's refusal to accept re- 
sponsibility in the Ladejinsky security 
case, holding FOA Director Stassen 
responsible instead. He cites the 
President's refusal to endorse or op- 
pose his Labor Secretary's policy on 
the important issue of the right-to- 
work state laws. He cites the Attor- 
ney General’s ignoring of the Presi- 
dent’s strong declaration on the 
right to face one’s accuser and the 
Pesident’s failure to do anything 
about it. And so on. 

Scott argues that the old rule, in 
government, business, or the military 
—the old rule that the buck is always 
passed up—has been reversed, that 
the President passes the buck down 
the line of command, that this is the 
real cause of the troubles, and that 
only the President himself can cor- 
rect it. 


HETHER the people will accept 

these arguments, or history 
endorse them, no man can know. 
What is important right now is that 
they are straws in a wind that is 
blowing a bit stronger all the time in 
the ranks of the Opposition party. 


(From a broadcast over CBS Radio) 
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has simply not had a fair trial in 
some respect. 

Richard Willard Kay, convicted ol 
robbery in a Tennessee Federal 
court, asked the Supreme Court this 
term to reverse his conviction be- 
cause he did not have effective legal 
counsel. His claim had been turned 
down by the district court and the 
court of appeals, the government 
opposing it both times, but Mr. 
Sobelolft filed a brief saying that the 
contention had enough merit to 
justily a full hearing. He asked the 
Supreme Court to vacate the court 
of appeals judgment and order a 
district court hearing on Kay's com- 
plaint. The Court, citing the Solici- 
tor’s brief, did exactly as he asked. 

Mr. Sobeloft had proposed that 
the government make a similar “con- 
fession of error” in the Peters case. 
The case concerns a professor at the 
Yale Medical School, Dr. John P. 
Peters, who was fired under the old 
Truman loyalty program from his 
job as a Federal health consultant. 
The Loyalty Review Board reached 
the decision against him after a hear- 
ing in which Dr. Peters was not told 
the identity of his accusers, and not 
allowed to cross-examine them. He 
sued to get his job back, claiming 
that it was unconstitutional for the 
government to label a man disloyal 
without letting him face all his 
accusers. 

Exactly the same Constitutional 
issue was presented in the 1951 case 
of Dorothy Bailey. There the gov- 
ernment maintained that it had no 
Constitutional obligation to let a 
loyalty suspect confront his accusers. 
It narrowly won the case, the Su- 
preme Court splitting 4-4, thus up- 
holding a lower court ruling for the 
government. Dr. Peters’s suit was 
fought with equal vigor by the Jus- 
tice Department, which won in the 
District Court and Court of Appeals. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sobeloff pro- 
posed that the government agree to 
let Dr. Peters have his job back. His 
brief said that there may be cases 
when concealment of secret accusers 
is necessary and desirable, but that 
the government should have to 
prove the necessity of concealment 
in each case before some impartial 
board. ‘The government should not 
be allowed to declare something se- 
cret in the interest of national secu- 
rity on its own say-so, he argued, as 
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it had done in the case of Dr. Peters. 

That view did not prevail in the 
Justice Department. The brief even- 
tually filed was signed by Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., and 
not by Mr. Sobeloff. It defended as 
both Constitutional and wise public 
policy the present practice of con- 
cealing the names of accusers in 
loyalty-security cases, even from hear- 
ing boards, whenever the govern- 
ment desires. 

There are precedents for Mr. 
Sobeloff’s action in not signing the 
brief. Thomas Thacher, Solicitor 
General in the Hoover Administra- 
tion, frequently noted for the Court: 
“Though he signed the brief, the 
Solicitor General did not agree with 
it.” The Supreme Court will accept 
a government brief with either the 
Solicitor’s or the Attorney General's 
name on it, though the Solicitor’s 
almost always appears. 

But this was the first public break 
by a Solicitor General on a major 
policy question in at least twenty 
years, and it was on an issue in 
which the heaviest political pres- 
sures were involved. Mr. Sobeloff has 
sought to make little of his dissent. 
He has told his friends that the case 
presents difficult legal issues on 
which thinking men disagree and 
that there was genuine, reasonable 
discussion in the Justice Department, 
not monolithic command, before the 
decision was reached. Department 
sources say warm mutual regard con- 
tinues between Mr. Sobeloff and At- 
torney General Brownell, who fully 
understands the traditional inde- 
pendence of the Solicitor General’s 
office and respects Mr. Sobeloff’s po- 
sition in the Peters case. 


Se Perers dissent has not stopped 
the Administration from using 
Mr. Sobelotf for special jobs outside 
his office. Notably, he has given sev- 
eral officially approved speeches tak- 
ing a strongly liberal view on immi- 
gration law. He certainly gives the 
impression of being entirely happy 
in his work and in the social rela- 
tionships he has formed with the 
Justices, his departmental colleagues, 
and others. 

The Solicitor used to be second 
man in the Justice Department, act- 
ing for the Attorney General in his 
absence. He was stripped of this role 
in a 1953 reorganization that was ap- 
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plauded by some as removing him 
further from politics, deplored by 
others as lowering his prestige. 


No Higher Praise 


Mr. Sobeloft is mentioned, inevita- 
bly, as a choice for the next vacancy 
on the Supreme Court. But for the 
moment he is satisfied working to- 
ward a goal that he set out last year 
in a speech to lawyers. 

“If the possibilities of this office 
are to be realized,” he said, “the in- 
cumbent must strive to learn the 
meaning of the process he seeks to 
guide. He must try to discover the 
social tensions, the reverberations 


of strife and passion, the political 
issues, the clashes of interest that are 
dressed up in technical legal forms. 
. . . His constant endeavor must be, 
without falling prey to his own fet- 
ishes but obedient to the legislative 
policy laid down by others, to chan- 
nel this mighty stream [of cases] so 
as to strengthen the foundations of 
our society, to make freedom more 
secure and to promote justice be- 
tween man and man and between 
the Government and its citizens.” 

In Washington today many per- 
sons believe Simon Sobeloff is meet- 
ing his own standard. There is no 
higher praise. 


Do Protectionist Tariffs 
Really Protect Us? 


EUGENE GREGG 


ig useD to be said of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(G.A.T.T.) that only three people 
in the world understood it and they 
wouldn't tell. It is safe to say that 
closer to three million will know 
something about G.A.T.T. before 
many weeks are gone, including the 
531 men and women in the House 
and Senate who are going to have 
to decide whether they like it or not. 

If they decide they do not, then 
the painful progress made by the free 
world in the postwar decade toward 
more orderly international trade will 
come to an abrupt halt and the old 
“beggar-my-neighbor” policies of 
Hitler Germany and many other 
countries in the interwar period will 
come to life again. 

All this, of course, sounds like a 
vast abstraction. But chaotic condi- 
tions in world trade—with every 
country using tariffs and quotas and 
subsidies for special local reasons— 
would mean tremendous difficulty 
for American exports, a severe strain 
on the western alliance, a good 
chance that Britain’s hard-won re- 
turn to stability and prosperity will 
be reversed, and lower standards of 
living everywhere, including here. 

G.A.T.T. has suddenly become an 


issue because for the first time in its 
eight-year history Congress is being 
asked to approve it. Technically, 
Congress will have before it not 
G.A.T.T. itself but a new Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation, which 
has been set up to administer the 
general “trading rules” in G.A.T.T. 
and to sponsor future multination- 
al tariff-cutting sessions. But pro- 
ponents and opponents alike are 
agreed that approval of O.T.C. im- 
plies approval of the rules ol 
G.A.T.T. 


A Matter of Identification 


What is this mysterious international 
instrument, anyway? What is this 
haven of international bureaucrats 
which, to use the words of G.A.T.T.’s 
enemies, is in the process of taking 
away from Congress its Constitution- 
al powers to govern the country’s 
foreign trade? 

G.A.T.T. is, quite simply, an 
agreement of thirty-four countries to 
observe gentlemanly practices in 
commercial policy—tariffs and the 
like—plus a long list of specific tariff 
rates that have been reduced or 
“bound” against increase by the con- 
tracting parties. The parties agree, 
for example, not to raise a tariff ex- 
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cept on a showing of genuine injury 
to a domestic industry (not simply 
to allow a new industry to start up). 
They agree, in general, that they 
won't bar imports by means of 
quotas unless they are so short of 
foreign exchange that they have no 
other choice. They agree, again in 
general, not to subsidize exports to 
capture foreign markets. 


— AGREEMENT came about in 1947 
because all the non-Communist 
countries wanted to get away from 
the chaotic trade practices of the 
1930's. The U.S. government orig- 
inated and sponsored the agree- 
ment. At first G.A.T.T. was to be 
just a part of a much more ambitious 
scheme—the International Trade Or- 
ganization, which contained provi- 
sions on many other matters such as 
cartels and full employment and 
foreign investment. But I.T.O., after 
three painful years of negotiation, 
died so quickly when it reached Con- 
gress that neither House even had a 
chance to debate it. 

Influential American “internation- 
alists” felt that despite the fate of 
I.T.O., the United States could legit- 
imately join G.A.T.T. because of 
the President’s right to make trade 
agreements under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. By this rea- 
soning, G.A.T.T. is simply a trade 
agreement made multinational. It is 
now under attack in Federal District 
Court as unconstitutional, but the 
State Department is said to have few 
qualms about losing the suit. 

The trouble was that since Con- 
gress had not been consulted, Con- 
gress felt no obligation to abide by 
the rules that those “international- 
ists” in the State Department had 
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agreed to. There was, for example, 
the little matter of the “cheese 
amendment” in 1951, which clamped 
import quotas on a long line of agri- 
cultural products in direct violation 
of our G.A.T.T. obligations. There 
was last year’s bill raising the tariff 
on fish sticks, and another raising 
that on rubber-soled shoes. The State 
Department had to concede from 
time to time at the G.A.T.T. ses- 
sions that the United States had 
violated the agreement—and had to 
go along when other countries took 
retaliatory action against some 
American product. 


Appeasement by Negotiation 
This was an embarrassing situation. 
Besides, there was a great deal to the 
contention of the opponents of 
G.A.T.T. that the United States was 
a full party to an international or- 
ganization without the approval of 
Congress, which had been required 
in all other cases. So the Randall 
Commission—the President’s Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic Policy 
—decided, in the interest of “order- 
ly” procedure, that the United States 
should do three things: 

€ Renegotiate the agreement in 
the light of modern trading condi- 
tions and make it more consistent 
with U.S. laws such as that requiring 
import quotas on farm goods enjoy- 
ing government price supports. 

¢ Draw up a formal organization 
to administer the trading rules in 
G.A.T.T., sponsor future tariff-cut- 
ting sessions, study trends in world 
trade, and generally act as a clearing- 
house on international commercial 
policy. 

€ Submit this organization to Con- 
gress for approval. 


was a gamble. Congress was at 
best suspicious about G.A.T.T. 
and at worst downright unfavorable. 
(Every extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act had carried a 
huffy proviso that this law did 
not constitute approval of G.A.T.T. 
in any way.) If the gamble lost, then 
even the old half-effective G.A.T.T. 
would be out the window and noth- 
ing would be left, although the tech- 
nical trade-agreement authority ol 
the President remained. 

In a full realization of the touch- 
and-go nature of the situation, our 
negotiators at Geneva last winter 
performed a remarkable feat of in- 
ternational bulldozing. The Ameri- 
cans won every single important 
point of contention. They got spe- 
cial treatment for their special prob- 
lems, while giving away very little in 
the way of special treatment for 
other countries’ problems. For ex- 
ample, they got an outright waiver 
of the provisions against import 
quotas to protect this country’s right 
to embargo farm goods that inter- 
fere with price-support operations. 
In fact, the 1951 cheese amendment 
would be “legal” under the new 
G.A.T.T. provisions. 

The other countries were well 
aware of the reasons why the Ameri- 
cans had to insist on so much. But 
for that very reason, if Congress 
should fail to ratify, the shock and 
dismay and cynicism all over the 
world would be all the worse. 


What's in It for Us 


And that gets us back to the big 
gamble. Why take it anyway? What's 
in G.A.T.T. for us? The immediate 
“self-interest” explanation is that 
G.A.T.T.-O.T.C. gives this govern- 
ment a continuing and powerful 
means for pressing other countries 
into relaxing their present restric- 
tions on American goods and to 
ward off new restrictions. Therefore 
it is a means of protecting more than 
$15 billion in paid-for exports ol 
goods and services. This figure makes 
exports more important than all 
housing construction in the United 
States and only slightly less impor- 
tant than farm income and business 
investment in plant and equipment 
as a component of our gross national 
product, and hence of our pros- 
perity. 


We need to protect our exports of 
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goods because each dollar's worth of 
American exports is manufactured 
by Americans, whereas there is no 
such immediate relationship between 
imports and employment. Many im- 
ports do not compete directly with 
American goods. If we cut imports, 
however, we cut exports and this 
produces an automatic cut in Ameri- 
can employment. This very simple 
relationship is too often misunder- 
stood. 

G.A.T.T. has already been used 
frequently to give American export- 
ers a better break. Partly because of 
it, ten European countries have re- 
laxed restrictions on dollar goods 
in the past two years. We are using 
it now to press Germany and Bel- 
gium into taking more of our coal. 
We have used G.A.T.T. to end dis- 
crimination against American ciga- 
rettes in Haiti, to protect our lumber, 
potatoes, periodicals, and textiles in 
Cuba, and in many other cases. What 
is more, the very existence of 
G.A.T.T. is a major deterrent to new 
restrictions against our exports—re- 
strictions based on _ unjustifiable 
claims of dollar shortage or on a 
desire to protect some local industry. 

This kind of protection is espe- 
cially important because Americans 
are always having to fight barriers 
outside formal tariff provisions, such 
aS quotas on imports or special in- 
terest taxes on imported goods. It is 
precisely this type of barrier that 
G.A.T.T. is designed to hack away 
in the thirty-four member nations, 
which conduct eighty-five per cent 
of the world’s trade. Hence it is the 
best available means of making our 
reciprocal-trade program truly re- 
ciprocal. 


| perenne as all this is, there fs 

more in G.A.T.T. than protection 
of American exports. It is best ex- 
plained in the words of a govern- 
ment official: 

“We came to Washington open- 
minded on the whole tariff subject, 
including G.A.T.T. I guess if any- 
thing we were a little suspicious of 
the liberal viewpoint. But then we 
made one crucial discovery—a dis- 
covery quite independent of all the 
theoretical arguments for and against 
tariffs and other import barriers. 
We discovered that you can’t run a 
foreign policy without a commercial 
policy that takes into account the 
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interests of other nations on a quid 
pro quo basis. 

“We discovered, in short, that 
there is a tight and unbreakable 
connection between foreign policy 
and commercial policy. We've been 
trying—perhaps not strongly enough 
yet—to get across that idea. If we 
fail, there will be troubles in our 
alliances that may come slowly and 
almost imperceptibly but will come 
inexorably. If we believe winning 
the cold war means alliances—which 
practically everybody accepts now— 
then we really haven’t any choices 
in our foreign-trade policy.” 


Obfuscated Opposition 


With all these powerful arguments 
lined up for G.A.T.T., why is it 
slated for trouble in Congress? In 
my judgment, there are two strains 
of sentiment behind the opposition. 
Straight, old-fashioned protectionism 
is one. G.A.T.T. is linked in the 
minds of the protectionists with the 
detested reciprocal-trade program. 
And it does contain the obliga- 
tion on this country’s part not to raise 
new trade barriers without justifica- 
tion. Perhaps equally important is 
what I shall call “Brickerism.” This 
is a suspicion of international agree- 
ments as such. It is a fear that some- 
how Congress is being by-passed. It 
tends to be highly emotional—and 
is all the more formidable for that 
reason. In the case of G.A.T.T., the 
suspicions are made worse by its 
technical profundity and the aura of 
mystery that has always surrounded 
it. Up to now the State Department 
does not seem to have been very 
successful in dispelling the mystery, 
as evidenced by this exchange be- 
tween Secretary Dulles and Senator 
Eugene Millikin (R., Colorado) at 
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« March hearing of the Senate 
Finance Committee (Senator Milli- 
kin said he had written to the State 
Department for a full explanation of 
G.A.T.T.): 


SENATOR MILLIKIN: Can I expect 
a prompt reply? 

Mr. Duties: Of course. We will 
attend to it promptly. 

SENATOR MILLIKIN: I’m glad of 
that. You see, I wrote for the in- 
formation last August 24... Why, 
it would drive anyone crazy trying 
to understand G.A.T.T. 

Mr. Duties: Maybe, Senator, 
that’s what happened to the people 
who tried to reply to your letter. 


) peaganey this mystery will have 
to end—and soon. G.A.T.T. is 
really not as complicated as all that, 
and its basic principles are simple. 
Furthermore, despite the obligations 
imposed on this country—which are 
real obligations—G.A.T.T. admitted- 
ly does not diminish the Constitu- 
tional “right” of Congress to do 
anything it wants with trade and 
tariffs. The sovereignty of the United 
States is fully preserved; our mem- 
bership in G.A.T.T., in legal fact, 
only gives other countries the right 
to confront us with our sins and to 
ask redress. 

Much more important than any 
real or imagined rights of Congress, 
of course, is the place of orderly trade 
in preserving the western alliance 
and peace itself. With G.A.T.T., 
progress in trade will almost surely 
continue. Without it, and without 
American ratification of the new 
O.T.C., it will die—the “progress” 
will almost surely be backward. 
Congress will have cut off its nose to 
spite its face. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


A Slight (Archaic) 
Case of Murder 


ROBERT ARDREY 


I JOHANNESBURG, city of violence 
and nerves, ol ugliness and stom- 
ach ulcers and corrosive distrust, a 
story is being written more explosive 
than apartheid. It is a story trans- 
lated in old from ancient 
bones. Its thesis is all too simple: 
that the earliest human assertion 
was murder. 

I first heard rumors of the story 
from a friend on the faculty at Yale. 
I was appalled at the philosophical 
fallout that such a thesis, if proved, 
could produce. Beyond a few evasive 
scientific papers there was nothing to 
read about the matter. The discover- 
ies in the Transvaal had been so re- 
cent that only a few of our anthro- 
pologists had seen even a portion of 
the evidence. In New York I talked 
to one of these, the great Pére Teil- 
hard de Chardin. In London, at the 
British Museum, I consulted that 
arch-skeptic Dr. Kenneth Oakley, 
illuminator of the Piltdown hoax. 

Oakley armed me with a modest 
background on the subject, a few 
more scientific papers, a battery of 
reasons why not—and a plaster cast 
of the top of somebody's cranium 
cracked at an early date by what 
might be either the teeth of an ex- 
tinct carnivore or a short, sharp 
weapon. 


A Little Fellow 


Several weeks later I arrived in Jo- 
hannesburg. I needed the time to 
gain a first apprehension of the crea- 
ture—ape man or man ape—whose 
ancient remains and significant ways 
might shake man’s conception of 
himself. I needed more than the 
time to learn without gasping to 
pronounce his name—Australopithe- 
cus. 

I studied the literature. He had 
been a little fellow, four feet tall. 


caves 
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He had lived in early Pleistocene 
times, perhaps three-quarters of a 
million years ago, before the earliest 
known human being. His home had 
been the treeless veld, no place for 
apes. His teeth were human; he had 
no fighting canine teeth. No anthro- 
poid ridge bisected his skull. He 
stood erect, and like man, he was 
carnivorous. Of all the modern apes, 
only the baboon in time of famine 
will turn from the vegetarian way. 

Australopithecus means “South- 
ern Ape.” Why had he been classi- 
fied as an ape? There was a single 
reason: his brain. The creature's 
cranium was half the size of modern 
man’s. 


pone rHeLFss, for thirty years one 
controversy after another had 
flourished about the creature and 
about his discoverer, the legendary 
Dr. Raymond A. Dart. In the be- 
ginning a single skull had been 
found, that of a six-year-old child, 
on the edge of the Kalahari Desert. 
Darwin himself had suggested that 
the human species may have origi- 
nated in Africa, but in the 1920's 
world attention was fixed on the 
plains of Asia. A single immature 
skull was insufficient to distract it. 

But then in recent years, and in 
rising tempo, cave alter cave and 
specimen alter specimen were dis- 
covered in the Johannesburg area. 
Some were found by Dart, more by 
Dr. Robert Broom and his successor, 
John Robinson of the Transvaal 
Museum in Pretoria. Today the re- 
mains of fifty Australopithecine in- 
dividuals have been found and veri- 
fied, and perhaps a hundred more 
are indicated. Scholars must place 
a stray jawbone in Asia against an 
entire society in Africa. 

Which was the birthplace of man, 


the veld or the steppes? Opinion has 
swung sharply. Was this a progres- 
sive ape or a primitive man? What 
once was sure is sure no longer. Defi 
nitely the creature has been reclas- 
sified from anthropoid to hominid 
—tending toward man. Did he in 
fact make use of fire? Dart had 
claimed so, but Oakley has largely 
disproved it. What was the nature 
of his intelligence? Brain size is no 
longer regarded as an absolute cri- 
terion; yet the creature had left no 
tools. Dart had interpreted certain 
bones recently found in Australo- 
pithecine remains as weapons. Ani- 
mals use no weapons. Dart advanced 
this theory in 1949. Lightly docu- 
mented, it was lightly received. The 
claim passed over into rumor. Curi- 
osity had been kindled in the north, 
but museum budgets permit few 
junkets to southern Africa for the 
purpose of investigating rumor. And 
little more was heard from Dart. 


Dr. Dart 

I arrived in the Transvaal at last. 
Africa’s most famous anthropologist 
is not a professional anthropologist 
at all. Dr. Dart is head of the De- 
partment of Anatomy at the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand. He is 
a healthy, pink-faced, blue-eyed, 
sandy-haired doctor. Regarded by 
many of his fellow townsmen as 
slightly mad and by much of inter- 
national science as a remarkable and 
gifted but somewhat unreliable ama- 
teur, he has without question been 
pressed into speaking too often and 
too quickly. 

In our talk, Dr. Dart rattled off 
certain physical details concerning 
Australopithecus as if quoting from 
his own papers. I interrupted him to 
apologize for my deplorably limited 
background. I told him that almost 
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twenty-five years ago I had written 
my first novel. It had concerned 
Cro-Magnon man, and it had never 
been published. In my opinion, well 
confirmed by others, it was very 
probably the worst novel ever com- 
mitted to paper. Since then my writ- 
ing has improved somewhat, but my 
anthropology has deteriorated. 

Dr. Dart looked at me as if 
I were an odd sort of patient. I pro- 
ceeded to explain that perhaps be- 
cause I was just a curious layman the 
quality in his discoveries that had 
fascinated me was their overtone. If 
his interpretations should come to 
be accepted as correct, what would 
happen to all those conceptions of 
man premised by innate goodness? 
I couldn’t tell whether Dart was 
listening or not. He was looking out 
the window. Then he laughed a 
little and said, “Do you know, you're 
the first layman who’s ever come to 
me who cared about the end of it?” 
In a moment he was pulling open 
drawers and rolling out skulls like 
apples. 


The Evidence 


“Baboons,” he said. “Australopithe- 
cine cave deposits are one enormous 
bone yard. All mixed together, the 
fellow’s bones and the bones of all 
the animals he slaughtered, that 
have turned through the ages into 
a rock called breccia. There’s a thou- 
sand tons of breccia up at Makapan 
alone. Now these baboons. We have 
over filty specimens. Eighty per cent 
are the victims of instrumental vio- 
lence.” 

The ancient baboon gaped at me. 
The top of his skull was caved in. 
[ had been prepared up north for 
this one. 

“Rock falls,” I said. 

“Yes,” he said. “Robinson can 
show you a fellow over at Pretoria 
with the whole top of his head 
bashed in, and he can show you the 
rock that fell from the cave roof and 
did it. But you'll see this one’s an 
inch or so across, and this one’s typ- 
ical. How far would a rock that di- 
ameter have to fall to smash in a 
skull? No. I can show you specimens 
that have been struck again and 
again by the same weapon. And 
what’s more there’ve been three 
times as many baboons struck on 
the left side as the right. Australo- 
pithecus was right-handed.” 
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I groped for my northern reasons 
why not, while specimen after speci- 
men went through my hands. I had 
the sense of being a coroner at some 
long-belated inquest, fingering the 
evidence while the timeless detec- 
tive, Dart, prowled through the cor- 
ridors of sudden antique death. 

“He killed,” said Dart. “Method- 
ically, systematically. He lacked 
fighting teeth. Why? It’s as Darwin 
predicted. Because he didn’t need 
them. He’d discovered manual weap- 
ons. Look at these.” 

Photographs appeared before me. 

“Hipbones,” said Dart. “The ape. 
Round and narrow. Australopithe- 
cus. Broad and flat, like a man today. 
You may consider that fatty mass 
that adorns the rear as useful only 
in the spanking of children. No, be- 
cause he’d developed a human rear, 
Australopithecus could stand solid- 
ly, erect and balanced, while he 
hurled, thrust, or swung a weapon. 
The ape can do none ol these 
things.” 

“Do you consider this the differ- 
ence between apes and men?” I 
asked. “The back end?” 

“It’s a mighty one,” said Dart. 
“But of course, no. It’s the topside 
that counts. And this chap had a 
half-size brain. He was no man. He 
was a proto-man.” 


Dp“ considered the view from the 
window. “What you must try to 
grasp is this,” he said after a mo- 
ment. “It was his unique capacity 
to kill with a weapon that set proto- 
man apart from his fellow animals. 
The greater brain came later—per- 
haps only a little later—to satisfy the 
complex demands of the confirmed 
and specialized killer.” 

Weapons had produced man, not 
man weapons. 

My mind wandered. Thunder 
rumbled across Johannesburg like 


a train going nowhere. I stumbled 
through the terrifying logic of Dart’s 
statement. The tall windows dark- 
ened. Dart turned on the lights. 

In my hand was a jawbone. The 
front teeth were missing. “Australo- 
pithecus,” said Dart. “A twelve-year- 
old boy. You can feel the dent where 
the bludgeon hit him. Knocked out 
his teeth. See the fractures on either 
side.” 

I felt the dent. His jaw had been 
crushed by the blow. “They cher- 
ished each other about as much as 
they cherished the baboons,” said 
Dart. “Sometimes one got it on the 
side of the head, but mostly it was 
on top. Here’s one on top.” 


Back to Skepticism 

He was holding a brain case with a 
deep double indentation. The force 
of the blow had fractured the skull 
at the side and caused it to overlap. 
I grasped at Oakley and northern 
skepticism. 

“This is still surmise,” I said. 
“Everything hinges on weapons. The 
evolvement of man. The murder of 
a boy. Animals may somehow have 
done this. Some extinct carnivore 
may have snatched these fellows out 
on the veld. Leopards use caves. 
These were little creatures. Leopards 
may have caught them, banged them 
about, caused the head _ injuries, 
brought them back to their caves. 
The whole bone deposit could have 
been of animal origin. You can’t 
rule it out, so long as you don’t have 
the weapons.” 

Dart nodded. 

“I’ve made myself a bit of trouble 
on more than one occasion,” he said. 
“This thing of speaking too soon. 
I suggested much of what I've told 
you some six years ago. I had my 
ears nipped. Would you care to 
come downstairs?” 

On the ground floor of the Medi- 
cal School there is a long corridor. 
We entered a small room where two 
students were dissecting a contem- 
porary dead man. We moved on to 
a larger room. 

In box after box were bones— 
hundreds upon hundreds of fossil 
animal bones, cleaned and identified 
and catalogued and distributed in 
the boxes like cards in a file. “We've 
been working,” said Dart. “These 
are all from Makapan.” 

It was like an arsenal assembled 
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by police after a busy night of raid- 
ing. Here were the early blackjacks, 
the original razors and daggers and 
lead pipes of the Pleistocene hood- 
lum. Heavy thighbones of big ante- 
lope, the knuckle ends worn and 
frayed from bludgeon use. A slight- 
er bone, split to a point like an ice- 
pick. Long, sharp, spearlike antelope 
horns broken off from the skull. A 
pig's jawbone, toothless except for 
the jutting canine like a dreadful 
gutting hook on the end. 

“Couldn't this still be surmise?” 
I said. I hesitated, because I didn’t 
believe what I was saying. “Couldn't 
we be reading things into this?” 

“We could,” said Dart. “Except 
for the statistics.” 

The First Knife? 

He got out his deadly charts. Some 
3,500 bones had been catalogued. A 
glance was enough. No leopard had 
assembled this jungle of bone to 
delude future scholars. Intelligence 
had decreed what bones would be 
found in the cavern at Makapan and 
what bones would not. Australopith- 
ecus had brought home only those 
bones useful to his arsenal. 

“Notice this one,” said Dart. He 
handed me hall a jawbone. It was 
small. The teeth were as sharp as 
the knife it undoubtedly was. 
“That's from a very small extinct 
buck, a kind of gazelle,” he said. 

“The teeth are filed!” I said. 

“Maybe,” said Dart. 

“They're filed!” I said. “They're 
filed along one plane, like a scissors 
blade! This must be one of the first 
shaped tools!” 

“IT wouldn't know,” said Dart. “I 
can’t prove it. I'm concerned these 
days with things I can prove. What 
interests me is that we've found 
those jaws by the dozen. And not a 
gazelle hipbone. Too fragile. Our 
fellow couldn't use them. He 
brought home nothing but this.” 


M" than an animal, Australo- 
pithecus had known what he 
wanted—the lethal weapon. Less 
than a man, he had been unequal 
to the demands of his discovery, and 
had passed into the breccia of pre- 
history. I stood for a long time look- 
ing at the razorlike weapon in my 
hand, while Dart mused through his 
arsenal andthe old_ philosophies 
tumbled in ruins about me. 
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What was the nature of the muta- 
tion known as man? He was a crea- 
ture selected by natural history to 
perfect the deadly weapons that a 
predecessor had discovered. Over- 
whelmingly, he has been a success. 


MOVIES: 


Passion in the Bronx 


ROBERT BINGHAM 


7 crisis has passed and the pa- 
- tient has survived. Not long ago 
the American movie industry was on 
the danger list. Years of living on too 
rich a diet—wastetully luxurious 
overhead costs and salaries to sup- 
port the stultifying star system—had 
produced a chronic shortness of 
breath just when acute complica- 
tions set in in the form of competi- 
tion from TV and the better foreign 
films. To make matters worse, the 
Federal antitrust surgeons were in 
the process of amputating distribu- 
tion from production. 

Miracle drugs and clean living 
have worked a wondrous cure. 
Movies are better than ever, and, 
what's more, people are going out to 
see them. But like many who have 
looked death in the face, the Amer- 
ican movie industry will never be 
quite the same again. A measure of 
the change was to be seen in the 
televised awarding of the Oscars a 
few weeks ago. It was not just a press 
agent’s stunt to have the show orig- 
inate in New York as well as Holly- 
wood. The picture that ran away 
with most of the prizes, “On the 
Waterfront,” was basically not a 
Hollywood production. It had been 
made by a unit that was largely in- 
dependent of Hollywood; many of 
its actors and technicians did not 
have degrees from Hollywood's fin- 
ishing school. 

The hegemony of Hollywood is 
breaking up. That’s probably a very 
good thing. 


The Lonely Marty 


Another independent American unit 
has just presented a film named 
“Marty” which demonstrates out- 


Hall a million years of carnage pay 
tribute to his zeal. 

“When are you going to present 
all this?” I asked. 

“When I'm ready,” answered Dr. 
Dart. 


standingly the possibilities of the 
new [reedom producers and directors 
are beginning to enjoy. I am not just 
rubbing salt in Hollywood's imper- 
fectly healed wounds when I men- 
tion that “Marty” was originally a 
TV play. Good writing is good writ. 
ing no matter where you find it, and 
the movie producer who finds it and 
uses it is greatly to be commended. 
In this case it is Harold Hecht. 

Paddy Chayelsky, who has adapt- 
ed his own TV play to film, has 
brought out of drab people in a drab 
setting the ever-astonishing human 
beauty that can never be fabricated 
out of glamour girls beside swim- 
ming pools. Marty Pilletti, superbly 
played by Ernest Borgnine, is a 
thirty-four-year-old = butcher — who 
lives in the Bronx with his widowed 
mother (Esther Minciotti). He is 
fat, unattractive, and lonely. When 
his friends arrange a party on New 
Year's Eve, they always have to find 
a date for him. Marty and his friends 
hang around the tavern on the cor- 
ner and now and then they pick up 
a few girls, but Marty always gets 
the brushoff. Some girls are always 
getting the brushoff too, and when 
Marty notices a plain twenty-nine- 
year-old schoolteacher named Clara 
(Betsy Blair) at a dance hall one 
Saturday night, he feels sorry for her, 
tries to comfort her (“You're not 
really as much of a dog as you think 
you are”), and finds, as the evening 
wears on, that for once he is not 
lonely, for once he is having a good 
time. 

Marty’s friends ride him cruelly for 
wasting a Saturday evening talking 
to a “dog.” Marty’s mother does 
not want him to die without a son, 
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Some people want evaluated, 
accurate, balanced 
news-history NOW: 


If you want to know not only what is happening, but why 
it is happening, who is responsible for it and what its 
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but nevertheless she is troubled by 
her own fears of loneliness—her 
widowed sister Catherine (Augusta 
Ciolli) has been asked to move out 
of her own recently married son’s 
three-room apartment, the only place 
she could still clean house and cook 
for her own family—and although 
Clara is Catholic, Mrs. Pilletti takes 
it into her head that there are plenty 
of nice Italian girls around and for- 
bids Marty to bring her to the house 
any more. 

Here is the choice Marty has to 
make. It is material of drama, and 
it is handled with sensitivity by all 
of the actors and, above all, by the 
director, Delbert Mann, who also di- 
rected the TV show. 


The Eye of the Beholder 


The background details of the film 
—two old Irishwomen gossiping over 
their beers in a bar, the aimlessly 
repetitive small talk of Marty’s gang, 
the way the lonely men in the stag 
line at the dance hall eye the lonely 
girls waiting to be asked to dance— 
reinforce and heighten the ugliness 
of life in the unnatural barrens of 
a big city, an ugliness out of which 
people like Marty can yet somehow 
make love and generation. 

“Marty” is a small but splendid 
sample of that richness and variety 
in American life which has been 
waiting all too long to be filmed 
and televised. Glamour girls beside 
swimming pools are not only a long 
way from what is most typical about 
American life; they are also a long 
way from what is most interesting 
about it. The people in Hollywood 
movies tend to be all very handsome 
—and all very anonymous. Some of 
the people in the crowd belong to 
races and religions that have, thank 
God, resisted disintegration in the 
abominable melting pot. Nature is 
not a putting green; its weeds and 
flowers break miraculously through 
the asphalt all around us. 


— is not, if you'll pardon 
the expression, a Hollywood- 
type picture. But the independent 
producers must have the distribution 
that Hollywood to a considerable ex- 
tent still controls. A few weeks in 
the “art theaters” are not enough. It 
will be interesting to see whether 
“Marty” gets the widespread dis- 
tribution it deserves. 
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Fundamentalism 


In Finance 


MARK VAN DOREN 


Tue Great Crasu, 1929, by John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 


Lge KENNETH GALBRAITH begins 
and ends his history of October, 
1929, with a tribute to the impor- 
tance of that year: a singular, indeed 
a unique importance, and possibly a 
fateful one, whether in folklore or 
in finance. 1929, says Mr. Galbraith, 
is remembered as 1066 is remem- 
bered, or 1776, or 1914; and he might 
have added 1939 or 1945. But our 
memory of this year has had at least 
two phases: First we were fascinated, 
as at a dreadful spectacle we sup- 
posed would never recur; and then— 
which is to say now—the fascination 
was reborn, in the shape of a fear 


that the calamity might come again. 
Of if fear be too strong a word, then 
a suspicion, or a premonition, or a 
vague surmise of possibility, with of 
course an accompanying hope, not 
to say resolution, that such a second 
coming will at all costs be prevented. 
Mr. Galbraith’s own hope is that we 
shall continue to remember 1929 as 
the disaster it was, and in that hope 
he has written his history, which he 
thinks may help, in so far as it re- 
minds us of things we may have for- 
gotten or never known, to keep us 
“immunized” from the disease which 
came so near to killing our civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Galbraith’s history is among 
other things a brilliant narrative. It 
is even a drama, a Greek one, with 
beginning, middle, and end; and the 
end, like that of Oedipus, comes as a 
succession of shocks or strokes each 
one of which makes the one before it 


seem mild by comparison and in 
retrospect. What could have been 
worse than October 24? The answer 
is serial and climactic: October 29 
was worse, and so was November 13, 
not to speak of other days, between 
these and beyond, whose burden of 
woe was all but impossible for the 
imagination to support. It was not 
an isolated quake; the ground con- 
tinued to open and the economy to 
fall in. And Mr. Galbraith’s chron- 
icle of these days is such as to take 
the reader’s breath. It owes, as its 
author generously acknowledges, a 
great deal to the final chapters of the 
late Frederick Lewis Allen’s Only 
Yesterday (1931), a book which the 
public is wisely refusing to let die. 
But to speak of this debt is merely 
to say that Mr. Galbraith has ignored 
no valuable source, and not at all to 
suggest that he is anywhere less than 
magnificently in command of his ma- 
terial. 


Folly and Suffering 


Like any fine historian he is also a 
poet. He has a magic way with words 
and phrases, and this alone will re- 
ward many a reader of his work. His 
felicity, to be sure, is of the icy sort; 
for as a historian he belongs with 
Thucydides, Tacitus, and Machia- 
velli. He maintains, that is to say, an 
almost heartless detachment from the 
follies and sufferings he describes. He 
seems even to enjoy them. “One can 
relish,” he remarks, “the varied 
idiocy of human action during a 
panic to the full, for, while it is a 
time of great tragedy, nothing is be- 
ing lost but money.” 

He knows of course that more was 
lost in 1929 than money, and with 
respect to all that was lost he is so 
far from being heartless as in fact to 
have written this very book. Neither 
were his great forebears in the his- 
torian’s art indifferent to the loss of 
liberty and life. Yet there is an ad- 
vantage—rhetorical if nothing else— 
in a tone so cool, so distant, as to 
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certify that the historian’s concern 
with what happened, as well as with 
what may happen again, is untainted 
by panic or pity, since either of these 
might disqualify his judgment, might 
render it less surgically useful than 
in some remorseless perspective it 
ought to be. 

So Mr. Galbraith’s wit is of the 
mordant kind. He can say, for ex- 
ample, that with the disappearance 
of “organized support” during the 
second week of the crash “the specu- 
lator’s only comfort, henceforth, was 
that his ruin would be accomplished 
in an orderly and becoming man- 
ner.” 

He can note, in the course of a 
section whose purpose is to refute 
the legend of a suicide wave between 
Halloween and Christmas of 1929, 
that nevertheless some men did take 
their lives, and that one of these 
was a “martyr” who “dipped himself 
in gasoline and touched himself off,” 
and “took his wife with him.” There 
was J. J. Riordan, too, the president 
of a bank and a close friend of Al 
Smith, one of his directors. Riordan 
shot himself on November 8. “Al 
Smith was notified, and his sorrow 
over the death of his friend was not 
diminished by the knowledge that 
the news might start a serious run 
on their bank.” 


Bankers 


As for bankers in general—well, 
Mr. Galbraith neither loves nor 
loathes them, but is content to re- 
mark, as Machiavelli might, that 
they had better keep their power. 
“Despite a flattering supposition to 
the contrary, people come readily to 
terms with power. There is little rea- 
son to think that the power of the 
great bankers, while they were as- 
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sumed to have it, was much resented. 
But as the ghosts of numerous 
tyrants, from Julius Caesar to Benito 
Mussolini, will testify, people are 
very hard on those who, having had 
power, lose it or are destroyed. Then 
anger at past arrogance is joined 
with contempt for present weakness. 
The victim or his corpse is made to 
suffer all available indignities. . . 
A banker need not be popular; in- 
deed, a good banker in a healthy 
capitalist society should probably be 
much disliked. . .. However, a banker 
must not seem futile, ineffective, or 
vaguely foolish. In contrast with the 
stern power of Morgan in 1907, that 
was precisely how his successors 
seemed, or were made to seem, in 
1929.” 

Mr. Galbraith’s own mastery of 
language moves him to scorn the 
“fiduciary prose” of the Federal Re- 


serve Board and the “market prose” 
of the Wall Street Journal. Also, it 
enables him in passing to cast a 
glance at “Time magazine, young 
and not yet omniscient.” It inspires 
in him the phrases “fiscal incest” and 
“gargantuan insanity” wherewith to 
prelude his mock tribute to the in- 
vestment trusts: “If there must be 
madness something may be said for 
having it on a heroic scale.” It per- 
mits him the luxury of his terrible 
remark that in the fall of 1929 “dis- 
armament was being discussed in 
that customarily desultory fashion 
which doubtless in the end will de- 
stroy us.” It lets him remind us “that 
lor effective incantation knowledge is 
neither necessary nor assumed.” 
Mercilessly with its help he can say 
of Irving Fisher’s failure to get at- 
tention for his book The Stock Mar- 
ket Crash—and After: “One trouble 
with being wrong is that it robs the 


prophet of his audience when he 
most needs it to explain why.” And 
he can reach out with it to touch 
with a feather tip of irony the figure 
of Thomas E. Dewey, who arrested 
Charles E. Mitchell and ordered the 
arraignment of Richard Whitney yet 
“somehow has escaped a reputation 
as the nemesis of Wall Street.” 


Placing the Blame 

But Mr. Galbraith’s chief business is 
not phrasemaking. He has a story to 
tell and a thesis to develop, and he 
proceeds with both things as serious- 
ly as could be desired—or more so, 
depending con where the weight of 
his indictment falls. Not that the 
indictment is simple or glib. It is 
not, for instance, against Wall Street 
as such; nor against several other 
“symbols of evil” which he suspects 
us of wanting to single out and casti- 
gate. Nor does he rest in comfortable 
concepts of economic “law,” nor 
does he credit those “rhythms” of 
occurrence and recurrence which 
might solace us by suggesting that no 
human error was made. In his view 
there was plenty of human error, in- 
deed there was nothing but human 
error; and yet the blame cannot be 
put in one place alone. 

If there is any one place where Mr. 
Galbraith tends to put it, that place 
is the people themselves—the specu- 
lators, most of them nameless now, 
who provided the drama by going 
mad. They were perhaps fewer than 
a million, but it was they who want- 
ed to gamble. They were “not led to 
the slaughter.”” They were “impelled 
to it by the seminal idiocy which has 
always seized people who are seized 
in turn with the notion that they can 
become very rich.” 

They had recently been idiotic 
over Florida land; now they went 
into frenzies over stocks. Their in- 
sanity was fostered in Wall Street, 
was blinked at in Washington, and 





was flattered by professors in the 
universities; but it was their own 
insanity and nobody had forced it 
upon them. Winston Churchill, for 
example, had not done so in 1925, 
when as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer he returned Britain to the 
gold standard. The result of his ac- 
tion was that Americans were sup- 
plied with new funds to invest, but 
this explains nothing, insists Mr. 
Galbraith, since the existence of such 
funds at other times has not in- 
spired speculation. Yet neither is it 
the people alone whom Mr. Gal- 
braith blames. It is their bankers 
too, and their government, and their 
newspapers, and—the ultimate hor- 
ror—their professor friends. 


Professors ... 


Mr. Galbraith, himself a professor, 
takes special glee in this portion of 
the record. Mr. Roosevelt had _ his 
Brain Trust, but so did Mr. Cool- 
idge and Mr. Hoover have theirs, 
and it will not be Mr. Galbraith’s 
fault if the principal figures con- 
cerned remain henceforth unknown. 
There was Irving Fisher of Yale, 
there was Charles Amos Dice of 
Ohio State, there was Joseph S. Davis 
of Stanford. Michigan contributed 
two prophets, David Friday and Ed- 
mund E. Day. So did Princeton in 
Edwin W. Kemmerer and the in- 
effable Joseph Stagg Lawrence. Mr. 
Galbraith has his fun with these men 
who should have known better than 
to cosset and coax the madness of the 
multitude—some of them seem to 
have thought it a divine madness, 
prophetic of the millennium to come 
and then he cannot avoid, nor does 
he wish to avoid, the further dis- 
closure that at his own university, 
Harvard, there was an Economic So- 
ciety, whose members, after a decent- 
ly pessimistic start, issued a long se- 
ries of reassuring statements to the 
effect that the events of October and 
November, 1929, presaged neither a 
decline nor a depression. Only Roger 
Babson, known with scorn at the 
time as “the sage of Wellesley,” kept 
his head first and last; though among 
financiers Paul M. Warburg did so 
too, and among newspapers the New 
York Times uniquely persisted in 
predicting doom. Whereas Arthur 
Brisbane won temporary credit with 
fantasies now difficult to conceive, 
the Times seemed to lose credit at 
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those premature moments when the 
market dipped, then rose again. 
“Only a durable sense of doom,” says 
Mr. Galbraith in one of his most 
charming paragraphs, “could sur- 
vive such discouragement. . To 
say that the Times, when the real 
crash came, reported the event with 
jubilation would be an exaggera- 
tion. Nevertheless, it covered it with 
an unmistakable absence of sorrow.” 


... and Stuffed Shirts 


“In our society the counterpart of the 
Kremlin walls is the thickly stuffed 
shirt.”” From within the folds of this 
garment incantation issued without 


a break throughout the summer and 
fall of 1929, as indeed it had issued, 
though in minor volume, through 
the preceding years. As late as No- 
vember, a bank advertised in the 
Times its faith that “the general in- 
dustrial and business condition of 
the country is fundamentally sound 
and is essentially unimpaired.” Fun- 
damentally, essentially; and the great- 
er of these terms, or at any rate the 
more magical one, was fundamental- 
ly. The fundamentals, says Mr. Gal- 
braith, at last “turned sour,” but 
until the late day when they did so 
they were good for headlines galore. 
Nobody seemed to weary of hearing 
that business, or industry, or the 
economic structure, or, as Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, put it on one occasion, “the 


great mass of economic activities,” 
was possessed of “fundamental sound- 
ness.” 

Nearly every prominent man wore 
the shirt as if it were a uniform; or 
if he did not wear it, he gazed at it 
on others and believed the noises 
they made. “Fundamentally sound”- 
one would expect the people to have 
screamed with boredom because the 
phrase was so clese about them, ev- 
erywhere and all the time. Yet they 
did not, nor did they trouble the 
oracles with questions. The oracles, 
Mr. Galbraith thinks, could have had 
no knowledge of what they talked 
about because the economy of 1929 
was in fact fundamentally un- 
sound, for at least five reasons: the 
bad distribution of income, the bad 
corporate structure, the bad bank 
ing structure, the dubious state ol 
the foreign balance, and the poor 
state of economic intelligence (the 
professors again). And this is why 
the whole blame tor the Great De- 
pression cannot be placed upon the 
Crash, even though it is simul- 
taneously true that “business in 
1929 was vulnerable to the 
kind of blow it received from Wall 
Street. . when a greenhouse suc- 
cumbs to a hailstorm something 
more than a purely passive role is 
normally attributed to the storm. 
One must accord similar significance 
to the typhoon which blew out of 
lower Manhattan in October 1929.” 


_ FINAL question now, of course, 
is whether 1929 can happen 
again. It is to this question that Mr. 
Galbraith’s entire book is seriously 
directed, however much fun he may 
seem to be having as he goes. Ol 
one thing he freely confesses him- 


self ignorant: the future. So he 
makes no predictions. Too many 
were made before—most of them in 
the service of optimism when there 
was no provable excuse for optimism. 
A better thing now would be “sound 
pessimism,” even in the face of gov- 
ernment measures and controls 
that have come _ into. existence 
since 1929—controls, to be sure, that 
are worth no more than the realism 
with which they are administered. 

The realism and then the courage. 
For Mr. Galbraith makes it plain 
how brave a man or a board of men 
must be to warn of coming danger 
when an even greater danger, the 
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determination not to listen, is pres- 
ent. Or worse than that, the dis- 
position to accuse the sound pessi- 
mist of a sinister desire to destroy 
the very thing he would save. There 
were men in 1929 who knew the 
danger that was coming and whose 
warning might just possibly have 
been heeded; but so few of them 
spoke that nothing happened. It 
seemed dangerous to speak. “Sanity 
exposed one to ridicule, condemna- 
tion for spoiling the game, or the 
threat of severe political retribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Galbraith’s best contribution 
is precisely here, and one can wish 
that Senator Capehart would read 
his book. In 1929 “there were some 
who saw, however dimly, that a 
wild speculation was in progress 
and that something should be done. 
For these people, however, every 
proposal to act raised the same in- 
tractable problem. The consequences 
of successful action seemed almost as 
terrible as the consequences of in- 
action, and they could be more hor- 
rible for those who took the action. 
\ bubble can easily be punctured. 
But to incise it with a needle so 
that it subsides gradually is a task 
of no small delicacy. . . . The real 
choice was between an immediate 
and deliberately engineered collapse 
and a more serious disaster later on. 
Someone would certainly be blamed 
for the ultimate collapse when it 
came. There was no question what- 
ever as to who would be blamed 
should the boom be deliberately de- 
llated.” 

And now in 1955, says Mr. Gal- 
braith, the situation is the same. 
“The government preventatives and 
controls are ready. In the hands of 
a determined government _ their 
eficacy cannot be doubted. There 
are, however, a hundred reasons 
why a government will determine 
not to use them. .. . . Action to break 
up a boom must always be weighed 
against the chance that it will cause 
unemployment at a_ politically in- 
opportune moment. Booms. . . are 
not stopped until after they have 
started. And after they have started 
the action will always look .. . like a 
decision in favor of immediate as 
against ultimate death. As we have 
seen, the immediate death not only 
has the disadvantage of being imme- 
diate but of identifying the execu- 
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tioner. The newspapers, some 
of them, will ... speak harshly of 
those who think action might be in 
order. They will be called men of 
little faith.” 


| psa HERE it is a straight line to 
Mr. Galbraith’s conclusion. He 
assumes that our economy is sounder 
enough now to withstand a crash if 
it should come—or rather, he would 
like to assume this and yet must 
admit that the evidence, the whole 
evidence, must wait upon the event, 
if any. Meanwhile, there is com- 
fort for him in the knowledge that 
the distribution of income is less 
lopsided than it was in 1929; that 
the problem of foreign balance is 
now chronic instead of acute; that 
“there has been a modest accretion 
of economic knowledge”; and that 
the farm program, unemployment 
compensation, Social Security, a 
stabler tax system, and Federal in- 


surance ol bank deposits have al- 
ready reformed many things in the 
direction of safety. Nevertheless, “it 
would probably be unwise to expose 
the economy to the shock of another 
major speculative collapse.” 

And there is still the probability, 
which for Mr. Galbraith must be 
all the stronger since his recent visit 
to Washington, that realism and 
courage, supposing such a shock to 
be imminent, may fail those men 
who best could use them for our 
good. “Long-run salvation by men 
of business has never been highly 
regarded if it means disturbance in 
the present. So inaction will be ad- 
vocated in the present even though 
it means deep trouble in the future. 
Here, at least equally with com- 
munism, lies the threat to capitalism. 
It is what causes men who know 
that things are going quite wrong 
to say that things are fundamentally 
sound.” 


A Columnist’s Guide 
To Darkest Africa 


VIRGILIA PETERSON 


SOMETHING OF VaLuE, by Robert Ruark. 


Doubleday. $5 


QO" oF AFrica in the past few years 
have come books of considerable 
stature, freighted with the peculiar 





intensity of affection and suffering 
exacted by that beloved country 
from those who belong there. Out of 
Africa, also, have come tourists— 
hunters, explorers, political econo- 
mists—to testify to its enchantment, 
terror, and majesty. But it remained 
lor Robert Ruark, an American 
newspaper columnist who went hunt- 
ing in Africa, to emerge with such a 
monster trophy as this novel, which 
has won an M.G.M. contract ($300,- 
000) and is a_ Book-ol-the-Month- 
Club choice. Prophetically he en- 
tilted it Something of Value. 

Something of Value concerns the 
conflict between the races as drama- 
tized by the recent Mau Mau upris- 
ings in Kenya. 

““We are called Mau Mau,’ the 
rebel leader told Kimani, young 
Kikuyu outlaw, newly recruited. 

“ “Mau Mau? Mau Mau? Meaning 
what?’ asked Kimani. 

““Meaning nothing whatsoever,’ 
the leader replied. ‘But it is a very 
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short name and will fit nicely into 
the newspaper headlines.’ ” 


In Black and White 


How nicely this name has fitted into 
the accounts of their ill-doings every 
newspaper reader knows. But only as 
proficient a sensationalist as Robert 
Ruark could have foreseen how nice- 
ly the Mau Maus could be used to 
yield a profit. 

Mr. Ruark’s luck was running 
good when he chose for protagonists 
one black youth and one white, and 
thus set out to portray contemporary 
boys in the opening pages, playing 
their warrior games almost as equals. 
Peter McKenzie, son of a British 
landholder, and Kimani, son of Mc- 
Kenzie’s Kikuyu headman, both 
straight little arrows of mankind 
when you meet them, are destined, 
in their fifteenth year, to part. On 
the boys’ first grown-up hunt, Jeff 
Newton, soon to marry Peter’s older 
sister, struck Kimani in order to put 
him in his place. To the Kikuyu boy, 
the blow meant more than dishonor 
it meant a curse upon his house. And 
so he threw a spear at the white man 
with intent to kill and disappeared. 
Never again would Peter and Kimani 
come together till one of them had 
to die. 

Back and forth throughout the 
book, Mr. Ruark moves from white 
world to black. At twenty, Peter had 
become a famous safari hunter, 
Kimani the infamous leader of a 
Mau Mau band. Peter eats well, 
Kimani hungers; Peter bestows his 
favors upon women casually, Kimani 
pays for stolen warmth. Peter sits 
atop the world; Kimani crouches be- 
neath it. In Kimani’s dark hands lies 
the power to destroy Peter’s light. 

You would not quarrel with this 
armature of Mr. Ruark’s—the two 
young men who symbolize two 
worlds—though it might be called 
an oversimplification. You would not 
quarrel with the stock characters, 
burly males and shapely females, who 
populate the story, nor with the 
stock scenes of native magic or white 
revelry. You would not necessarily 
quarrel with the panegyric of the 
safari on which Peter takes a stereo- 
typed, _ silver-spoon couple from 
America, though over every word 
falls the long shadow of Hemingway, 
nor with the measured dialogue of 
the Kikuyu folk through which 
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sounds the bell tone of Alan Paton’s 
voice. You would not even quarrel 
with Mr. Ruark’s veiled message 
which, if rightly understood, implies 
that something of value belonging 
to the African blacks has been de- 
stroyed by the African whites. 
What you do quarrel with, how- 
ever, what raises your hackles against 
an otherwise slickly acceptable dram- 
atization of one of the world’s most 
poignant problems, is the licentious 
violence in this book and the obvi- 
ous relish with which the author un- 
earths and lays bare nature’s obscene 
rites and sacrifices, and those of man. 
That hyena eats dead lion, and vul- 
ture eats dead hyena, and both eat 
dead man are, of course, facts. But 
why dwell upon them with such 
lingering accuracy? No novel reader 
needs to know the atrocious manner 
in which the Mau Maus entorce 





their oaths upon each other, nor does 
any full description of such horror— 
given repeatedly by Mr. Ruark—be- 
long outside a scientific tract. 


ly SHOULD GO without saying that 
the rest of the world must know 
and understand the terror that came 
to every Kenya farm when the Mau 
Mau moved against the British; the 
inefhicacy of the Home Office in coun 
tering that terror; the psychology ol 
the blacks, whose fancied and rea! 
grievances made them rise; the 
psychology of the whites who tor 
tured in self-defense. It is fitting for 
a writer to work upon these facts. 
But the image of the blood bath has 
in itself enough impact for most ol 
us teday. Mr. Ruark has plunged his 
hands in it, and all the perfumes ol 
Arabia could never sweeten them for 
this reader again. 


Can Johnny Read? 
And If Not, Why Not? 


FRED M. HECHINGER 


Way Jounxy Can't Reap, by Rudolf 


Fiescn. Harper. $3. 


A’ ALMOST ANY dinner party these 
days some parent is likely to 
worry aloud about a child who has 
serious difficulty with his reading. 
Often it is a matter of a child’s un- 
dermined self-confidence and of an 
incipient sense of inferiority. Even 
colleges find themselves forced to of- 
fer “remedial reading’ to some of 
their otherwise promising freshmen, 
and that should be a danger signal. 
Finally, there is evidence that Amer- 
ica is becoming a less and less book- 
reading nation. 

Many educators offer statistical 
apologies: tests showing that more 
people read than ever before (un- 
doubtedly true, since there are more 
people than ever before) ; compara- 
tive figures of national averages, 
median scores, and similarly com- 
plicated shop talk. This is no answer 
for the parent whose child can’t read 
or for the adolescent who finds read- 
ing difficult and unpleasant. 


For their second line of defense 
educators fall back on prepared posi- 
tions of mental blocks in a world ol 
tensions, on unhappy home lives, 
and an age of insecurity. As a last re 
sort they cite television, eyestrain, 
and similar obstructions. 


Fallacious ‘New’ Theory? 


There is probably an element ol 
truth in each of these defensive pro- 
tests. But the fact remains that, no 
matter how grave the obstacles, it is 
the primary job of the school to 
teach children to read. A so-called 
“nonreader” is just an illiterate by 
any other name, no matter what his 
other accomplishments. Somewhere 
something has gone wrong. 

Rudolf Flesch, the noted author 
and consultant who is said to have 
made the Associated Press more read- 
able, tells us what it is. In his book 
he claims that all nonreading is 
caused by one thing: the “word-read- 
ing” method that has been in vogue 
in most American schools ..r the 
past twenty-five years. Go back to 
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the alphabet—or phonic—method of 
teaching, he says, and all will be 
well. 

The above is an oversimplification 
of the Flesch oversimplification of 
a problem that is anything but sim- 
ple. To begin with, it must be ex- 
plained that “word reading” means 
the child is taught to read entire 
words rather than single letters. 
This, Mr. Flesch rightly points out, 
if carried to total and final absurdity 
means that you would have to teach 
children to memorize and recognize 
every word they are to read at any 
time in their reading lives. This 
would lead to a giant burden on the 
memory or a dwaried vocabulary. 
Since the first is impossible for many, 
the later is to be expected of most. 

Dr. Flesch is right about the folly 
of many educators who embraced the 
new “word-reading” theory with un- 
critical enthusiasm. They perverted 
the results of honest and promising 
experiments by jumping at final con- 
clusions. 


The Great Texthook Plot 


Dr. Flesch implies that the pres 
ent method of teaching is the result 
of some sinister conspiracy among 
textbook publishers. I don’t believe 
this, and in order not to be labeled 
naive I suggest that it would, on the 
contrary, be tremendously profitable 
for a publisher to advocate a differ- 
ent way of teaching and corner the 
market with it. But I don’t think 
that the textbook trade is so cor- 
rupt or that educator-authors are so 
shrewdly irresponsible. If they were, 
they’d be in a more profitable line 
of business. 

It is easy to go along with Dr. 
Flesch’s scorn for the more foolish, 
faddish educators. When he quotes 
from one article on reading, pub- 
lished in 1938, which asked teachers 
to prevent children from moving 
their lips by having them stick their 
fingers in their mouths or chew gum, 
he ably documents the doctrinaire 
stupidity that can, at times, be found 
in education. (It is true that, with 
the possible exceptions of doctors 
and airplane pilots, educators can 
least afford stupidity.) 


One Extreme to Another 


But while the excesses of word read- 
ing were wrong, Dr. Flesch is just as 
wrong in painting the excesses as 
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either the rule or the intention. The 
sensible aim of the word-reading 
method was to lead from the word to 
the letter, rather than the other way 
around, or (to put it more scien- 
tifically) to lead from the concrete 
to the abstract, from the known pic 
ture to the unknown symbol. 
There were two main theories be- 
hind this idea: that the young child 
can most easily deal with the con- 
crete and the known, and that most 
minds respond more readily to the 
visible and pictorial than to the 
audible. The first theory is almost 
certainly correct; on the second there 





is some doubt, and it is now believed 
that a considerable minority of chil- 
dren respond better by ear than 
by sight. To some, for instance, the 
practice of reading aloud and hear- 
ing their own voices is essential. 

It is therefore quite possible that 
the same method of teaching to read 
is not the best method for everyone. 
This is a heresy for which both Mr. 
Flesch and the educators he attacks 
will probably join forces and have 
me tarred and feathered and pro- 
nounced wrong from A to Zebra. 


HAT AkOUsES my doubts about 

the Flesch approach is his pe- 
culiar interpretation of “reading 
readiness” and his extreme claims of 
extreme failure of the current 
method. “If you are a twentieth-cen- 
tury American educator, equipped 
with the theory of ‘readiness,’ you 
drop the whole matter [of reading] 
instantly and wait until the child, 
on his own, asks to be taught.”” Some 
incompetent teachers may do just 
that. Those who understand “readi- 
ness” won't. They work, as I have 


observed in many classrooms, from 
morning to mid-afternoon to get the 
child ready: to explain the meaning 
of words and terms which, they be- 
lieve, should be understood before 
the words are read. They believe 
that understanding should precede 
the mechanics so that the mechanics 
become meaningful. 

Flesch claims that the children, 
once they begin to read under the 
word method, are expected to read 
only the words they have seen and 
thus memorized. As a result, he 
holds, there are no books they can 
read except idiotic ones written ex- 
pressly for them. 

Again my observations have not 
borne this out where good teachers 
interpreted the modern method cor- 
rectly and used it as a first step. I 
have seen entire seventh-grade classes 
read and write book reviews on any- 
thing from Mark Twain and Little 
Women to Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar. They did not achieve this 
by memorizing the word pictures 
of all of Shakespeare’s vocabu- 
lary; they had progressed, through 
good teaching, from the word pic- 
ture to the more and more auto- 
matic analysis of the words’ alpha- 
betic components. By way of con- 
firmation, the March, 1955, issue of 
High Points, a magazine published 
by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, lists a number of books that 
are being read in the New York 
public schools. Among these are: 
Treasure Island, The Scarlet Letter, 
Mutiny on the Bounty, Hiroshima, 
and The Return of the Native. A 
Long Island City high-school his- 
tory teacher has been using The Red 
Badge of Courage and Gone with 
the Wind. 


No Shades of Gray 


I am not sure that the present ap- 
proach to reading is sound, and I 
am certain that intolerant claims by 
some educators that it is the only 
and unassailable method is a vicious 
example of intolerant expertise. 
More power to Dr. Flesch for ridi- 
culing it. (It is also quite obvious 
that the low state of book reading in 
the nation has little to do with this 
entire argument, since only Ameri- 
cans below the age of thirty, to use 
Dr. Flesch’s own figures, have 
Jearned to read the new way.) 

What is disturbing is that it has 
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become the American habit to deal 
in absolutes. The pendulum must 
swing from one extreme to the other. 
Theories must be swallowed whole, 
unwashed and unchewed, or rejected 
outright as totally false and vicious. 
Problems must be met with imme- 
diate, total solution. An author who 
offers less has a hard time getting on 
the best-seller list, if he is fortunate 
enough to find a publisher. 

And so Rudolf Flesch says flatly 
of his way: “The point is that this 
method is guaranteed” (with his 
own italics). He tells parents: “By 
far the best thing you can do is to 
teach your child to read before he 
ever gets into the habit of word 
guessing. My advice is, teach your 
child yourself how to read—at the 
age of five.” His book—the second 
part consists of do-it-yourself exer- 
cises—tells parents how to go about 
it. He says this is “wholly in the 
American tradition,” what with the 
early pioneers and the current will- 
ingness of millions to paint their 
own living rooms. “Why not take on 
instruction in reading? Surely you 
can do a simple job like that.” 

Perhaps educators brought this on 
themselves. Certainly every teacher 
who condemns the Flesch attack on 
the current state of the teaching of 
reading and says that Dr. Flesch is 
wholly wrong and the school is 
wholly right will move me and thou- 
sands like me closer to the Flesch 
theory. But for the moment I find 
it hard to swallow the author’s warn- 
ing: “I say, therefore, that the word 
method is gradually destroying de- 
mocracy in this country.” 

He says: “Let’s not argue about 
doctrines and theories, about who is 
to blame for what has happened. 
Let’s start all over again. . .” There 
ought to be room for good, reason- 
able arguments about theories and 
doctrines. There must be some peo- 
ple left who think a case can be 
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made for experimentation, even 
when there is no way of telling 
whether the experiment will work, 
let alone be guaranteed to offer the 
only chance of saving democracy. 

A few years ago, while strolling 
about the Lake District of England, 
[ ran into a simple country school- 
master. He showed me his library, 
and I was surprised to find some 
American “reading-readiness” books 
in it. They had been left by an 
American exchange teacher, he said, 
and he found them very useful. 

“But you know,” he added, “TI dis- 
covered that some children do better 
by the new way and others by the 
old. And so, according to the chil- 
dren’s reaction, I use the one or the 
other or a combination of the two, 
whichever is best for each child.” He 
did not think that with this discov- 
ery he had found the final answer. I 
don’t believe he even thought he 
would ever find it at all. This did 
not seem to worry him. 


BOOK NOTES 


tne Goop Sneruerp, by C. S. 
Little, Brown, 83.75. 


Forester. 


i eo is no question of evaluating 
this book against the thousand 
accounts of convoys carrying aid to 
Britain during the war. One may 
say that the techniques of convoy 
escort may now be detailed without 
considerations of security—for the 
simple reason that they have prob- 
ably become obsolete. What then 
makes this short account so moving? 
It is simply that man’s courage and 
endurance, isolated from the mud of 
the trenches of 1914 and from the 
immense diorama of the Second 
World War, are placed in the angry 
seas—as in any simple landscape—so 
that in every instant they stand stark- 
ly alone, embodied in the Destroyer 
Commander, serious, tired, respon- 
sible, and deciding. 


tHe Gates or ie Sea, by Philippe Dioleé. 
Translated by Alan Ross. Julian 
84.50. 


Messner. 


— H the quiet sea in the Medi- 
terranean there are the marble 
columns that Greek ships lost when 
they foundered, the amphora, the 
torso of the goddess, the coins bear- 
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ing the spear of wheat, the clear 
profile of the gods. There are also 
the abandoned docks in the forsaken 
harbors—the evidence of trade, silent 
testimony of the ancient world, so 
young, so active. Since the invention 
of the aqualung, a whole literature 
has sprung up in which archaeolo- 
gists, historians, and poets—amateurs 
perforce, since they are also athletes 

describe what they see, gliding 
amongst the fish, as they twist their 
bodies to rise and fall in the stillness, 
reaching to touch what modern man 
has never seen. Philippe Diolé is one 
of the best narrators among them. In 
this book he continues to explore the 
Mediterranean. 


Puey Tuoucur Tury Were Freer, by Mil- 
ton Mayer. University of Chicago. $4.75. 
T° rHE atomic age, the Germans, 
now rearmed and our allies, are 
no longer made to seem the most ob- 
vious instruments for world destruc- 
tion. Yet rearmed or not, there are 
the moving-picture and_ television 
views of young Germans marching 
and the crowd applauding them. 
These views are disturbing no matter 
in what perspective they are placed, 
and no amount of similar views of 
Russians can provide us with tran- 
quillity. Milton Mayer has looked at 
ten postwar Germans, inquiring as 
to what extent these former Nazis 
have profited by our advice to be 
pacific and democratic forever, and 
our subsequent counsel to become 
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fine soldiers once more—lor democ- 
racy, of course. Mr. Mayer's ten in- 
terviews are case histories, but he has 
written them with understanding, 
sympathy, and great literary skill. As 
a result, these Germans—who set fire 
to the synagogue in their little town, 
who are still anti-Semitic, who have 
not understood a word of U.S. in- 
doctrination, and who obviously will 
support the next anti-Communist 
Hitler who calls on them—remain 
human beings. 


THe Nicur or Time, by René Fiilép-Miller. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. 
igure was a time of innocence. Af- 
ter the First World War there 
were men who thought that some- 
thing could be written that might 
effectively prevent any other war. 
Barbusse and Remarque wrote books 
for this purpose. And there was a 
Frenchman called Louis Guilloux 
who wrote a book, not about the 
fighting but about what people in a 
French provincial town thought 
about the fighting and the needless- 
ness of any fighting anywhere for- 
ever. 

After the Second World War the 
time of innocence was ended—in 
classical Greece it was ended even 
when Aristophanes wrote that bitter 
comedy, Lysistrata, which our Post 
Office Department found objection- 
able for a while recently. After the 
Second World War writers no longer 
held any hope of preventing future 
wars. They whined, but without 
conviction. The Night of Time, 
filled with Germanic violence, hu- 
mor, and fantasy, almost persuades 
one that there is still a novelist who 
has not given up. Only Christ can 
save us, the writer says, wherefore we 
are going to do Christ in by an- 
nihilating the material—man—that 
Christ can save. There is a fine pas- 
sage about man’s attempt to end the 
world. 


Tne Puctpown Forcrry, by J. S. Weiner. 

Oxford. $3.50. 

7 French Jesuit and paleoan- 
thropologist Teilhard de Chardin 

who died in New York last month 

was one of the first scientists to play 

around the gravel pit where the 
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bones olf the Piltdown man _ were 
found in England forty-odd years 
ago. He suspected no wrong. The 
Piltdown man did not fit into any 
scheme, particularly the Darwinian. 
This sad skull, with no Hamlet to 
sing over it, had to be cracked and 
shattered before it could be made in- 
to the “missing link.” Yet the scien 
tists solemnly and reverently fussed 
with it, placing it on the altar ol 
British achievement. A tooth was 
wrong, it seemed, but the tooth was 
there, and the evidence seemed in 
controvertible that the tooth was not 
there by accident or fraud. 

Then the rays that can show that 
an old master is flaked were set on 
the Piltdown skull, and the modern 
experts used chemical analysis, too 
the skull is a fraud. So we are back 
where we started from. The account 
of how we returned makes a fine 
detective story—without blood but 
with fine old bones. 


Tne Assassins, by 
Harper. S4. 


Robert J. Donovan. 
7® ARE apt to think that only pe 
culiarly murderous peoples—in 

the Near East, in Europe, in the 
classical Rome of Julius Caesar—kill 
their kings. But not all our Presi- 
dents died in bed. How men have 
murdered them, or tried to, and [on 
what warped reasons, is admirably 
told in this carefully documented, 
unsensational, and fascinating book. 


A Dream or Treason, by Maurice Edelman 
Lippincott. $3.50. 


iy is interesting to read this novel 
about a British Foreign Office 
security case in which a Cabinet re- 
port is leaked to the French press. 


This is not too much of a novel, 
but the author, a British M.P., knows 
what he is talking about and spe- 
cifically a great deal about the delib- 
erate leaking of documents for polit- 
ical reasons. We have seen that sort 
of thing going on in this country. 
If you are going to read quite an 
exciting trifle, it does no harm to 
have its background mean some- 
thing. It is also a relief to have no 
Communist villains in the picture— 
they are becoming somewhat tedious 
—and to have the kind of wit that 
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describes the British chief investi- 
gator in the case as a policeman dis- 
guised as a colonel disguised as a 
civilian. 


BooTtH TARKINGTON: GENTLEMAN FROM IN- 
pIANA, by James Woodress. Lippincott. $5. 
, im first full biography of Tark- 

ington, based on the subject’s 
papers at Princeton, tells all of gen- 
eral interest in a long, successful life 
devoted largely to the production of 
quietly realistic fiction in the 
Howells tradition—work that be- 
cause of its essential topicality and 
its antiquated though estimable so- 
cial viewpoint will continue to 
“date.” But the Penrod stories and 
Seventeen, with their humorous in- 
sight into boyhood and adolescence 
of a more spacious time and milieu, 
the early twentieth-century Midwest, 
will continue to delight, and the 
poignant Alice Adams to be appre- 
ciated. 

Tarkington’s only crusades during 
peacetime were for decency, both 
personal and governmental, and 
against industrial smoke and Com- 
munism. During both World Wars 
he was an articulate interventionist. 
He was an idealist but not a re- 
former; he even deplored the un- 
balanced budgets of the last Hoover 
vears. 

All the forty-odd novels, the score 
or more of plays, and the most no- 
table short stories are summarized 
here—a useful but tedious service. 
The many anecdotes, some of them 
hilarious, make better reading; the 
best consists of excerpts from Tark- 
ington’s letters and published work. 
Here he is uniformly amiable and 
courteous, a man who enjoys living 
and observing life and never lacks 
courage and integrity. 


WALL STREET: MEN AND Money, by Martin 


Mayer. Harper. $3.75. 


free READERS who enjoyed Martin 
Mayer’s “The Fabulous Firm of 
(The 
March 10), here is the book from 
which that article was excerpted. 
The guide on this tour of Wall 
Street shows how the wonderfully in- 


Merrill Lynch” Reporter, 


tricate mechanism works and de- 
scribes it alertly. He is no doctrinaire. 
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82 — LITERARY BRITAIN 

Well-known photographer Bill Brandt spent over 
a year photographing the scenes, buildings and 
rooms associated with Britain's greatest writers. 
100 beautiful full-page photographs make this book 
a treat for the litterateur and artist alike. 

Pub. at $9.00. Only 2.98 


606 — A CHINESE CHILDHOOD 

By Chiang Yee. The ‘Silent Traveller’ describes the 
happy years he spent in his home at Kiu-kiang be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 15. 100 delightful pen and 
ink drawings and 8 plates in full color. 

Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


605 — ON THE ART OF WRITING 

By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. The best-known work 
of its noted author. Long considered a classic in the 
field of literary criticism. New edition. 

Pub. at $3.00. Only 1.00 


612 — EXPLORATIONS IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Edited by Dr. Robert Lindner. 19 brilliant essays, 
each by a noted psychoanalyst, offer a panoramic 
survey of modern psychoanalysis. Includes many 
case histories. Pub. at $7.50. Only 3.49 


603 — WIND, STORM AND RAIN 

The story of weather by Denning Miller. A fascinat 
ing account of the forces that make our weather. 
“A mature and successful effort to popularize the 
intricacies of a subject that touches everyone.” 
—N. Y. Times. Maps and photographs. 

Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.49 
601 — MARCH OR DIE 

The story of the French Foreign Legion by Howard 
Swiggett. The engrossing, incredible account of the 
men of the Legion and how they became legends. 
Illustrated. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.00 


176 — U. S. CAMERA ANNUAL — 1954 

Ed. by Tom Maloney. Hundreds of outstanding 
photographs by the world’s great creative camera 
artists. Beautifully executed 424-page volume, 81/2" 
x 11%". Covers post-war European photography, 
figure studies, combat in Korea, Africa in color, news 
pictures of the year. Scores of full-page plates, 
some in color. Pub. at $7.95. inly 2.98 


596 — THE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP 

An informal history of heavyweight boxing from 1719 
to now by Nat Fleischer. ‘The product of a life-time 
of fact gathering and 8 years of writing.’’—N. Y. 
Times. 44 phot~.raphs. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 


594 — DRIVERS UP 

By Dwight Akers. New and completely revised 
edition of this definitive story of harness racing in 
America. Charmingly illustrated with old and mod- 
ern prints and paintings. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 





94 — CAVE PAINTINGS OF THE 
GREAT HUNTERS 

Magnificent portfolio of 12 full-color plates 
(11” x 14”) reproduces by the silk-screen process 
the best and most exciting cave paintings in the 
caves of Altamira in Spain and Lascaux in 
France. Includes an authoritative 16,000 word 
history of this exotic art of the Ice Age written 
by Walter A. Fairservis Jr., of the American 
Museum of Natural History, with six black-and- 
white illustrations and explanatory charts and 
tables. Special 4.95 











436 — SICILI..N ROUNDABOUT 

By Eugene Bonner. Travel impressions of Sicily. 
Pictures the present beauties and bygone splendors 
of this famed Mediterranean paradise. 734" x 1014" 
profusely-illustrated volume. A magnificent picture 
book. Pub. af $7.50. Only 1.00 





583 — THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES 
By James McNeill Whistler. The delightful classic 
of vituperation and irony directed by the im- 
mortal “Jimmy” against his critics, real and 
fancied. This is an exact facsimile of the original 
edition designed by Whistler himself. 

Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 











175 — THE INQUISITION OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
By Henry Charles Lea. Tells in detail how the In 
quisition was organized and operated. Includes 
chapters on the Inquisitorial Process, the Trial, the 
Sentence and Punishment. 272 pp. Only 2.98 


698 — BOCCACCIO 

By Francis MacManus. A profound study of the 
author of the Decameron. Illustrated. 

Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.00 


706—MIDSTREAM: Lincoln the President 

By J. G. Randall. Lincoln at the height of his powers, 
caught in a swirling current of war, politics and 
personal tragedy. Nearly 500 pages, illus. 

Pub. at $7.50. Only 3.49 


589 — ARABIAN JUBILEE 

By H. St. John Philby. The first full-length biography 
of Ibn Saud, one of the most remarkable men in the 
Middle East. His long, arduous and romantic climb 
to the throne and the history of his reign is told by 
one of the greatest explorers and authorities on 


Arabia. 48 photographs. Pub. af $6.00. Only 1.98 











392 — THE WORLDLY PHILOSOPHERS 
By Robert L. Heilbroner. The lives, times and ideas 
of the best-known economic thinkers from the Eco- 
nomic Revolution to temporary philosophies. 34: 
pp. (slightly worn). Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
654 — U.S. A. 
By John Dos Passos. One of the great novels of 
modern times. 3 vol , hand ly boxed, with 
hundreds of illustrations by Reginald Marsh. 
3 vol. set, pub. at $12.50. Only 5.95 
709 — THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
By Graham H. Stuart. A history of its organization, 
procedure and personnel. Over 500 pages; illus. 
Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 
402 — ILLUSTRATION — Christmas Issue, 1954 
This fascinating issue of the publication of France 
ikes you for a pictorial interview with Georges 
raque, introduces you to the new school of painting 
Paris (complete with 10 tipped-in, full-color re- 
productions), guides you through the famous ca- 
t .edral of Chartres and presents 6 tipped-in repro- 
cuctions of sketches and wash drawings by Edovard 
anet. Many other features make this an issue you 
can't afford to miss. French text, 11 x 14/2". 
Fub. at $3.95. Only 1.98 
256 — MIND AND BODY 
Ey Dr. Flanders Dunbar. A definitive book on how 
te mind and body affect each other in sickness and 
i health, what you can do to make that relation- 
sip more harmonious and how the new psycho- 
somatic techniques can help you. 12th printing. 
Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.49 
362 — MAN AND GOD 
Ey Victor Gollancz. A magnificent collection of 
s gnificant philosophical and religious gems from 
the literature of the world, of which the noted 
humanitarian Albert Schweitzer wrote, ‘It is a won- 
dorful anthology. | want this beautiful book to 
have many readers who may carry something from 
it in their hearts.” 576 pages. 
Pub. of $3.75. Only 1.00 











604 — GROWTH AND CULTURE 

A photographic study of Balinese childhood by 
Margaret Mead and Frances Cooke Macgregor. 
Unique study of the growth of 8 Balinese chil- 
dren, Documented by 58 pages of illustrations 
selected from 4,000 photographs, and analyzed 
by Frances Macgregor in collaboration with 
Arnold Gesell’s research staff. 8Y4'' x 11”. 
Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 











674 — ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE ARTS 
Ed. by D. D. Runes and H. G. Schrickel. 1100-page 
compendium of all the arts of all times and places, 
presented by more than 100 leading authorities. 
Thousands of definitions of terms and techniques, 
plus informative biographical and historical sum- 
maries. Pub. at $10.00. Only 4.88 
702 — SATAN 
Ed. by Bruno de Jesus-Marie. “This amazing book 
sets out to untangle some of the confused thinking 
which has led our simple-minded society to shelve 
belief in Satan in an age branded in the face with 
his two-fold sign of lies and violence.’ 24 unusual 
illustrations. Over pages. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
182 — ART NEWS ANNUAL — 1954 
A lush issue of this famous annual containing 212 
pages, over forty full-color plates, 200 monochrome 
illustrations and measuring 9/2” x 1234’. It fea- 
tures, Illusionism in Art, Miro, Vermeer, Vuillard, 
etc. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.49 
359 — BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 
By Ellis M. Zacharias, Rear Admiral, USN. America’s 
greatest intelligence expert reveals the secret his- 
tory of the “cold war.’ Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.00 
522 — AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS 
By Harold N. Moldenke. 155 photographs, 88 in full 
color. Describes and illustrates 2,000 of America’s 
favorite wild flowers. Nearly 500 pages. 
Pub. at $6.95. Only 3.49 
270 — MARK TWAIN AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 
Ed. by Caroline Thomas Harnsberger, Thousands of 
delightful samples of the wit and wisdom of the 
most quoted American writer, presented in capsule 
form and arranged alphabetically by subject matter. 
560 pp. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
692 — ENGLISH FURNITURE — The Georgian 
Period (1750-1830) 
By Margaret Jourdain & F. Rose. Large, lavishly 
illustrated and authoritative, this book is an indis- 
pensable guide to the greatest period of English 
cabinet-making. 9” x 1142". 172 splendid illustra- 
tions. Pub. af $12.50. Only 5.95 
187 — ALPHABETS 
By Laurence Scarfe. Many beautifully reproduced 
examples from early manuscripts, incunabulae and 
loter printed specimens trace the development of 
the Alphabet from Roman times to the present day. 
The second part of the book, printed on colored 
pepers for easy reference, gives a fine cross-section 
of g type faces available today. An_ indis- 
pensable reference book for student, designer, artist 
ond printer. Pub. at $6.00. nly 2.98 
5&8 — THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN DUBLIN 
By Chiang Yee. The famous Chinese artist-writer 
brings his fresh avd original viewpoint to focus 
or the charming 18th Century aspects of Dublin. 
illustrations including 12 paintings in full color. 
». at $7.50. Only 1.98 


675 — RELIGION AND THE RISE OF CAPITALISM 
By R. H. Tawney. “Brilliant analysis—a delightful 
piece of literature, as well as an authentic and 
scholarly treatise on social science.’ — Atlantic 
Monthly. Pub. at $4.50. Only 

703 — THE NOTEBOOKS OF HENRY JAMES 

Edited and annotated by F. O. Matthiessen. James’ 
own revealing manuscript record of the develop t 


655 — READING FOR PROFIT 

Montgomery Belgion reviews the novel, biography, 
poetry, drama, history, etc. to learn how to distin- 
guish good literature from bad. He has appended 
a recommended list of masterpieces from each field 
for suppl tary r g. Introduction by Mortimer 
J. Adler. Pub. at $3.00. Only 


it 








of his greatest works, his artistic aims, struggles 
and achievements, his concept of himself as man 
and writer—a unique and fascinating literary docu- 
ment. Orig. pub. at $6.00. 3.95 
705 — THE MODERN OMNIBUS 

Edited by F. P. Rolfe. 175 selections of the best in 
modern writing. Contributors include Huxley, Maug- 
ham, Saroyan, Steinbeck, T. $. Eliot and many others. 
Nearly 1100 pages. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
684 — A GUIDE TO VICTORIAN ANTIQUES 

By Raymond F. & Marguerite W. Yates. A compre- 
hensive handbook for collectors of 19th-century 
Americana. Illustrated by hundreds of photographs 
and drawings. Special 1.00 





651 — THE GREAT POWERS AND 


EASTERN EUROPE 
By John A. Lukacs. An exhaustive history and 
analysis of Eastern Evropean events from 1917 
to the present. Describes the fate of small na- 
tions that were destroyed by Nazism and then 
again by Soviet confiscation. Makes thrilling 
contemporary history and an excellent source 
book. 878 pages. Pub. at $10.00. Now only 1.98 





610 — HISTORY OF THE U. S. NAVY 

By Dudley E. Knox. Foreword by Chester W. 
Nimitz. Comprehensive and exciting story of the 
United States Navy from its birth during the 
Revolutionary War to its major role in World 
War II. 96 photographs, illustrations, maps, etc. 
704 pages. Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 

















704 — A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 
SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY 
By Andrew White. A monumental study of the con- 
flicting demands of science and theology on the 
religious aspirations of mankind, from Galileo to the 
Higher Criticism. 928 pages. 5 
683 — 15 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
IN THE COUNTRY 
By Haydyn S. Pearson. A country home and life-long 
security can be yours by following these. practical, 
tested plans to make your farm or handcraft pay a 
handsome profit. Illus. Pub. at $2.00. Only 1.00 
660 — FASTER SAILING 
By Robert N. Bavier, Jr. The author of ‘Sailing to 
Win” brings the yachtsman up-to-date on all the 
important developments of the world of sail. IIlus- 
trated with over 90 photographs. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
P.87 — ROUAULT: TWO CLOWNS 
A powerful and dramatic portrait of two standing 
clewns done in Rovault’s dramatic expressionist 
style. Each brush stroke of blue, black, orange, red 
and green is vividly reproduced in this excellent 
collotype reproduction. 31/2" x 2234". 
Pub. at $18.00. Only 2.98 
676 — BATHING THROUGH THE AGES 
The Tale of the Tub. With twinkle in eye and tongue 
in cheek, Geoffrey Ashe surveys the art of bathing 
since prehistoric times. Drawings by Sprod. 
Special 1.00 
464 — PICTORIAL HISTORY OF AMERICAN SHIPS 
By John & Alice Durant. A compelling panorama of 
the sea told in words and hundreds of rare, unusual 
photographs and early prints. 
Pub. at $10.00. Only 4.95 
74 — THE AMERICAN SEXUAL TRAGEDY 
By Albert Ellis, Ph.D. A detailed and unflinching 
account of the distortions, frustrations and broken 
homes that result from our sexually bigoted mores. 
Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 
656 — SPACE AND SPIRIT 
By Sir Edmund Whittaker. An eminent British mathe- 
matician and physicist discusses in the light of 
scientific knowledge, the arguments—pagan, Jewish 
and Christian—for the existence of God. 
Pub. at $2.50. Only 1.00 
177 — LAND BIRDS OF AMERICA 
This superlatively beautiful book contains 221 full- 
color photographs and 50 in black-and-white by 
30 of America’s top photographers. Descriptive text 
by Robert Cushman Murphy and Dean Amadon. 
9” x 12”. Pub. at $12.50. Only 5.88 
714 — TAHITI: Voyage Through Paradise 
The story of a small-boat passage through the 
Society Islands by George Eggleston, 100 pages 
of magnificent photographs and 156 pages of ex- 
citing text present the magic of Tahiti and its 
islands. Includes a Tahitian vocabulary, tips for 
prospective visitors and topographical maps. 7” x 
10’. Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 
P-39 — CLIPPER SHIP PRINTS 
Four stunning collotype reproductions of old Ameri- 
can and British clipper ships at sea. 18’ wide x 15” 
high, printed on heavy stock. Perfect for decorating 
living room, dining room or den. 
Pub. at $20.00. All 4, only 1.98 
718 — GOULD’S HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Revised edition. Long out of print, only a few sets 
are available of this famous 6-volume history of 
Masonry from earliest days to modern times in all 
countries, with special sections on the 48 states and 
Canada. With 450 illustrations in color and half- 
tone, more than 300 pages, and a 60 page index. 
8Y2" x 11” volumes. 


Pub. at $59.00. Six volume set, only 24.95 


465 — A DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS 
Edited by Mitford M. Mathews. The only dictionary 
dealing exclusively with American additions to the 
English language—nicknames, siang, Americanisms, 
etc. Presented in two large boxed volumes (8%6"' x 
11’) containing more than 50,000 entries and 400 
specially-drawn iilustrations. Durably bound in 
gold-stamped buckram. 2,000 pages. 
List price $50.00. Both vols., only 24.95 
135 — READINGS IN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
Ed. by Richard V. Clemence. A two-volume compila- 
tion of the writings of 24 outstanding 20th-century 
economists (Schumpeter, Keynes, Bergson et al.)— 
General Theory and Prices and Production. Provides 
a thorough background in economics for the student 
and the businessman. 552 pp. 
Pub. at $6.00. 
630 — LONDON RIVER 
One of the best-loved books of H. M. Tomlinson. 
Fascinating and charmingly told story of the historic 
Thames from its entrance to the Sea Reach up to 
the arches of London Bridge. Illustrated with 31 full- 
page photographs and map endpapers. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.00 
491 — U. S. CAMERA ANNUAL — 1953 
Ed. by Tom Maloney. Scarce back edition of the 
leading gallery of the world’s best camera art. In- 
cludes: 32 pages of color photos; the work of four 
outstanding French photographers; nudes; foreign 
lends; prize-winning news photos; dramatic shots 
of the Korean war. 9’ x 12” cloth-bound volume. 
Pub. at $6.95. Only 2.98 
310 — ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
By Alfred North Whitehead. His last book. Our 
time's profoundest thinker presents a cross-section 
of his personal, scientific and educational writings. 
Pub. at $4.75. Only 1.98 
627 — YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS 
The story of Justice Holmes and his family by 
Catherine Drinker Bowen. The story of three genera- 
tions: Abiel Holmes the historian, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes the poet, and the noted Supreme Court 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. Illustrated. 
Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.00 
512 — WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Four of his major works in a single handsome vol- 
ume, complete, and unabridged: The Rise of Silas 
Lopham, A Modern Instance, A Boy’s Town and 
My Mark Twain. The noted historian and author, 
Henry Steele Commager, contributes an illuminating 
introduction. 946 pages. Pub. at $5.00. Only 2.98 
673 — THE LAST KING OF PARADISE 
By Eugene Burns. Epic history of Kalakua, last king 
ot Hawaii. To his people he was both liberator and 
aye to the missionaries he was a savage indulging 
is appetites in orgiastic sexual rites. 345 pp. 
Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.98 
P-30 — BULLFIGHT POSTERS 
These authentic, full-color Bullfight Posters, printed 
in Spain, offer close-up, peak-action scenes of torero 
and bull in all the flashing brilliance and dramatic 
intensity of the Spanish corrida. 134 feet wide x 
3/2 feet high. 2 different posters. Only 1.98 
701 — EIGHT DECISIVE BOOKS OF ANTIQUITY 
By F. R. Hoare. Surveys ancient history under the 
aspect of the development of ideas with emphasis 
on the Laws of Hammurabi, The Book of the Dead, 
The Torah, Homer, The Laws of Manu, Confucius, 
Plato’s Republic, Aristotle's Politics. 
Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.98 
585 — FRENCH, FLEMISH AND BRITISH ART 
By Roger Fry. With the aid of 72 fine illustrations, 
the noted art critic has written a definitive history 
of some of the main streams of European art. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


Both vols., only 1.98 





607 — THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN NEW YORK 
By Chiang Yee. The popular artist-author’s ob- 
servations of the life and scenery of New York 
are as oblique and charming as ever. Richly 
illustrated with over 120 sketches and 17 plates 
in full color. Pub. at $7.50. Only 











P-82 — PICASSO: THE HUMAN COMEDY 

Portfolio of 8 plates in full color, selected from the 
famous series judged to be the most significant 
recent art of the fabulous Picasso. These witty and 
sophisticated studies are concerned with the rela- 
tionships of artist and nude model. Each plate 
measures 10’ x 1234” and is reproduced by the 
silk-screen process. Special 2.98 
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ARE INVITED TO ACCEPT 


BEAUTIFUL 24 PAGE ART BOOKS 
1 WITH OVER 140 PICTURES ‘rox‘onur 


10: 


Receive every month for a year a handsome new illustrated treatise on Art and 


IMAGINE FOR ONLY 10¢ YOU RECEIVE ALL 12 
FOLLOWING ART BOOKS 


THE PLEASURES OF 
PAINTING by Dr. H. 
W. Janson, Chairman, 
Department of Fine 
Arts, New York Uni- 
versity. 

EXPRESSION IN ART 
by Harry Bober, Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts, 
Harvard University. 


THE MYSTERIES 


Jane Costello 

York University 
HOW TO READ A 
PICTURE by Wolfgang 
Stechow, Professor of 
Fine Arts, Oberlin Col- 
lege 

COLLECTORS AGD 
COLLECTING by 

C. Constable, acm 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 





STYLE AND STYLES 
W. Janson. 


PICTURES 


William S. Heckscher, 
Professor of Art His- 
tory, 
Iowa. 
apeTeacries 1N 

T by R. Goldwater, 
} fl College, N. Y. 


AT MAKES A 


University of 


Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, N 

ON TRUTH To NA- 
TURE by H. W. Jan- 
son. 


FORM AND DESIGN 
by Seymour Slive, 
Pomona College, Calif. 
PROPORTION IN ART 
by Harry Bober. 








r= —THIS COUPON IS ACTUALLY WORTH $14.85—— 


ci a 


A #12% VALUE— 


YOURS £08 omy 10¢ 
No Strings —No Obligation! — 


Art neni by World Famous Authorities — A complete Art Course! 


Bring to your home the great pleasures of a cultured life! 
Let all your family enjoy and thrill to the great Art of the World! 


Imagine! All for only 10¢! No strings! No obli- 
gations! 12 great booklets on ART! 12 magni- 
ficent treatises of 24 pages each, each gloriously 
illustrated with examples of the world’s finest 
art. Yes, a 12-month Home Lecture Series on 
ART and ART APPRECIATION, written by 
internationally famous experts...a course that 
regularly sells for $12.00—now all yours for 
only 10¢! 


WHY WE OFFER THIS $12 VALUE FOR ONLY 10¢ 


We offer this extraordinary value to show how 
easy it is for you and your whole family to ac- 
quire an understanding and cppreciation of 
great art. 


Quickly, easily, this series shows you how to 
distinguish a masterpiece from a second-rate 
painting. You discover the “hidden meaning” of 
great art, and learn to understand 
even abstract art. You become famil- 
iar with great schools, styles, periods 
of art history ... with the fascinat- 


Also FREE to You — An Associate Membership in 
ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD — 
No Dues — No Obligation to Buy! 

We give you this Associate Membership in Art 
Treasures of the World absolutely FREE to in- 
troduce you to this remarkable new plan that has 
already enriched thousands of homes with mag- 
nificent full-color paintings at a fraction of the 
usual cost! You will receive, each month, one 
of the Art Appreciation Books in your 12-month 
series, together with a description of the new 
Portfolio Collection soon to be released exclu- 
sively to Members. However, you are not obli 
gated to accept any Portfolio ever. 

16 Magnificent Full-Color Paintings on 
Ready-to-Frame Mats Larger Than This Page! 
Should you decide to accept a Portfolio Collec- 
tion, you will receive a magnificent Portfolio of 
16 full-color paintings on extra-large 11” x 15 
ready-to-frame mats for the special Member's 
price of only $2.95! Remember, you may reject 
every Portfolio offered to you by returning the 


IT BRINGS YOU $14.95 VALUE FOR 10c 


ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD, Dept. 505 R-5 
100 Avenve of the Americas, New York 13, N.Y. 
Here is my 10c as payment in full for the Portfolio of 16 
Van Gogh paintings which I am to receive immediately — 
PLUS your 12-month series on Art and Art Appreciation 
which is to be mailed to me every month for a year, 


l form provided for that purpose. You need not 
I 
I 
! 
all | 
charges prepaid. With Art Appreciation Book, I will i 
! 
I 
l 
! 
! 


spend more than the 10¢ for the 12-Month Art 
Series. 

And if you act right now— we will include, a’ 
absolutely no cost to you—the gorgeous Van 
Gogh Portfolio described below ...a $14.9 
value for only 10¢...s0 rush that bargair 
coupon to us RIGHT ‘Now! 


ALSO FREE "Site reining: by VAN GOGH 


That's right! By mailing the cluded in this Collection and 
coupon now, you will also re- a story of the artist's life. 

ceive — absolutely free — this Remember—this Van Gogh 
magnificent Portfolio contain- Portfolio is yours, FREE. We 
ing 16 glorious full-color re- just want to actually show 
productions of Van Gogh's you the type of wonderful 
most famous paintings . . . on Portfolios our members re- 
large ready-to-frame 11” x 15” ceive. So mail the coupon at 
mats—plus all the background once—and receive this entire 
material on all the plates in- $14.95 value for only 10¢. 


ART TREASURES OF THE WORL 


1 ing stories of the lives of great art- 
| ists ...even with the famous models! 
Right in your own home you thrill to 
I the masterpieces of Van Gogh, Rem- 
| brandt, Utrillo. It’s just like having 
experts guide you and your family 
] through the great museums of the 
world! 
I receive advance notice of the new Portfolio Collection of 
1 reproductions by a famous painter, which I may purchase 
if I wish at the Regular Member's price of only 629! 95, plus 
1 delivery charges. However, I may decline to accept any or 





all of the Portfolios offered to me by returning the ad- 
vance notice form provided. It is eee *e that the Van 
Gogh Portfolio is mine to keep and I am to receive your 
12-month Art Series—-ALL FOR ONLY 10c—regardless of 
how few portfolios I purchase. 


Membership Limited to One Subscription to Any Household. 
Name 


Address ... 











City Zone... State 
Canadian ‘Address: 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ont. 





100 Ave. of the America: 
New York 13, N.Y. 





